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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


III.—ROWING 


BY W. H. GRENFELL, M-P. 


AMATEUR rowing is still flourishing and popular. The Oxford 
and Cambridge University Boat-race, the early harbinger of the 
rowing season, maintains if it has not even increased the 
popularity which it has deservedly won in bygone years. 
Henley Regatta draws larger crowds than ever, and it is only 
the fact of the course being boomed for a considerable portion of 
its length, that enables those who are responsible for keeping 
it clear for the races to look forward with anything but appre- 
hension to their day’s work, especially when non-indigenous 
crews are concerned, The metropolitan regattas prosper as of 
old, and the number of up-river fixtures seems to increase year 
by year. Amateur rowing would therefore appear tc be in a_ 
sound and healthy condition, the only matter for regret, perhaps, 
being that the metropolis does not now send the crews of the 
same excellence which we used to associate with those that 
rowed in the colours of London, Thames, or Kingston. What- 
ever may be the reason for this change, which is to a greater 
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extent year by year compelling the metropolitan clubs to seek 
for profitable recruits from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, whether it is owing to the fact that London business 
now makes more demand upon the time of young men who are 
engaged in it, or that there are now other pastimes more 
attractive than the long and laborious initiation which is 
required for the making of a good oar, it is most devoutly 
to be hoped that this deterioration in metropolitan oarsmanship 
will prove to be only of a temporary character, and that English 
amateur rowing will not be represented solely by the style which 
is cultivated at the Universities. In 1888 and 1889 the Grand 
Challenge Cup at Henley was won by the Thamas Rowing Club, 
and in 1890 by the London Rowing Club; but since then it has 
been carried off by crews drawn from the Universities, and it is 
a matter for regret among rowing men that the healthy and 
effective rivalry between the metropolitan clubs and crews 
belonging to the Universities has for the time being to so 
great an extent ceased to exist. A victory in the race for the 
Grand Challenge Cup would be a needed stimulus to metro- 
politan rowing. 

A praiseworthy attempt under the highest auspices is being 
made to encourage amateur rowing in Ireland. The Lord Chief 
Justice has anounced that he will provide a cup of a value of 
£250, to be rowed for on the Lee, near Cork ; the race is to be 
an international one for eight-oared boats over a course of not 
less than two miles; the cup, which is to be the absolute 
property of the crew that wins when the first race takes place, 
is to be made by Irish hands, and we may fervently hope that 
it may be won by Irish oars. The date suggested by the Lord 
Chief Justice for this interesting contest is some time between 
July 20 and 26, during the usual Cork Regatta, and it is believed 
that the Cork Exhibition and the Cork Regatta would be a 
mutual help to each other. The idea has been well taken up 
and has received financially the most flattering support, and if 
it is the means of introducing into Ireland the love of rowing as 
one of the finest, purest, and most unselfish of all sports, the 
liberal enthusiasm of the Chief Justice will have secured a 
most ample reward. Rowing, however, is a plant of slow 
growth ; it takes at the least three years constant practice to 
make a polished oar, and the plant cannot be forced to a 
precocious maturity by the most lavish encouragement even 
though backed up by the enthusiasm of a sporting race. 

While, however, amateur rowing has grown and flourished 
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and steadily increased in popular favour since the memorable 
year of 1829, which saw the first boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, as well as that between the schools of 
Eton and Westminster, the same cannot unfortunately be said 
of professional rowing and sculling. In the dark ages, or 
rather in the dawn of amateur rowing, three years after the 
foundation of Henley Regatta in 1839, we find that a crew of 
eight watermen, after rowing up and down the course in the 
rear of the competing boats, were so little exhausted by their 
efforts that, amid the plaudits of the spectators on the bank, 
they gave an odligato performance by racing the Oxford 
Aquatic Club and Cambridge University who were fighting 
out the third heat for the Grand Challenge Cup. Bell’s Life 
records that this action on the part of Mr. Bishop’s admirable 
crew of watermen rendered the interest taken in the race, if 
possible, more intense ; but I am afraid that the time has long 
gone by when a crew of watermen could add much to the 
interest of a race for the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley, even 
if they were encouraged to take part in it. To the uninitiated 
rowing and sculling would appear so similar that proficiency in 
one branch of the sport may seem to imply proficiency in the 
other ; but such is not in reality the case, and although there 
have been examples of very fine oars being very fine scullers 
as well, there is no doubt that if an oarsmen wishes to do the 
fullest justice to his rowing powers he should give up sculling 
for the time being, just as if he wishes to scull at his best he 
should give up rowing. The inducements to professionals to 
devote the necessary time to turning out good rowing crews have 
for many years past been so few that at the present time 
profesyonal rowing is at the lowest possible ebb. In sculling, 
however, it is different, and the best professional sculler is 
probably as much superior to the best amateur sculler as the 
best amateur eight-oar would be to the best eight composed of 
professionals. 

Recent times have seen an attempt to revive both pro- 
fessional rowing and professional sculling by the establishment 
of a regatta on the metropolitan waters, which was designed 
to bring out and foster latent professional talent, an enterprise 
that has unfortunately not been crowned with success. England 
has been the pioneer in sculling as in most other forms of 
racing sport, and for many years carried all before her, but 
the long-continued successes of ‘scullers from America, and 
especially from our own colonies, has had a most depressing 
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effect upon our local talent, notwithstanding the earnest and 
sustained effort that has been made to resuscitate it. The lack 
of prominent native scullers has no doubt caused public interest 
in the sport to decline, while the lack of public interest also in 
its turn re-acts on the profession. Perhaps in the future we 
may be able to look forward to better things, but the position 
of professional sculling at the present time leaves much to be 
desired, as although it may be maintained that the Professional 
Sculling Championship of the World has been brought back to 
England, for the first time since 1875, by George Towns, by 
his defeat of Jake Gaudaur at Rat Portage, Wisconsin, in 
September last, the national transports of joy at whatever 
merit there was in the performance must be seriously dis- 
counted by the fact that Towns is an Australian and not an 
‘Islander’ by birth, while at the same time it cannot be over- 
looked that more recent sculling performances on the Thames 
have not tended to elevate the pastime in popular estimation. 
The first year of the new century was ushered in, as far as 
rowing is concerned, by a remarkable race between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, which took place under conditions of 
wind that prevented two eight-oared boats rowing abreast in 
Corney Reach; and it was only the bold expedient of dropping 
behind during a large part of the race, so as to take advantage 
of the shelter of the bank, which enabled Oxford in the end to 
gain a narrow but well-deserved victory. The race was also 
noticeable for the fact that Oxford used a boat designed by 
Dr. Warre, the Headmaster of Eton, on somewhat novel lines, 
its length being but 56 ft., as compared with the length of 
60 ft. and more to which we have of late been accustomed in 
racing eights, and the 63 ft. to which the Cambridge University 
boat attained in 1899. The rowing space was practically 
about the same as that in the longer boats, the saving in length 
being made by shortening the distance from the stem to the 
back of bow’s seat, and that from the stern to the back of the 
cox’s seat. The boat in which Oxford rowed in Igor was one 
less than 4 ft. 3 in. shorter from the stern to the back of bow’s 
seat than the Cambridge University boat of 1899. The 
difference in length between the two boats is compensated for 
by an increase in the beam of the Oxford boat which is 
2 ft. 3 in., as compared with 1 ft. 11 in. What will be the 
outcome of this experiment in boatbuilding and reversion to 
the models of 1867 and 1869 (in both of which years the Oxford 
boat was exactly the same length as Dr. Warre’s, namely, 
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56 ft.) it is too early to say, but, at all events, we can agree 
with Dr. Warre when he says, ‘What is most to be desired is 
that some first-class oarsman, with a practical knowledge of 
boatbuilding and adequate scientific training, should apply 
himself to the problem, and tell us the truth about length and 
bean and their relations to speed; about camber and non- 
camber ; about the proper curve of the master-section ; about 
the proper position of this in the length of the boat ; about the 
proper shape of the entry; and about many other things upon 
which at present we can only turn to account the fitful gleams 
of empirical knowledge. Until this hope is fulfilled we must 
be content to do the best we can with the light which we have 
got at our disposal.’ 

It would not be possible to write an article, however brief, 
on the subject of rowing at the present time without referring 
to the question of the entry qualification at Henley Regatta, 
which was so much debated through the summer of rgo1r in 
the public Press, and was the subject of a motion which was 
brought forward by myself before the Henley stewards. The 
gradual conversion of Henley Regatta into an annual Inter- 
national meeting cannot but have a serious effect upon English 
amateur rowing, and it is well to consider carefully and without 
bias what this effect is likely to be, and whether it will work 
for good or for evil. Amateur rowing has up to the present 
remained amateur, it has escaped the professional spirit which 
is invading cricket, and which has to so great an extent driven 
the amateur from the football field. Long may it remain so, 
and long may the crews which represent the clubs at Henley 
be truly and genuinely representative of those clubs and not. 
hirelings, as is the case in football, secured by lavish payment 
to uphold the fortunes of the combination which has enlisted 
their services. Henley Regatta, up to the present, as far, 
certainly, as English crews have been concerned, has been a 
genuinely amateur regatta, but the fear may reasonably be 
entertained that this will not continue to be the case if it is to 
be recognised and stamped as an annual International meeting. 
Sport becomes more specialised every year, and as it becomes 
more specialised it tends also to become more of a profession 
and less of a sport. The policy of keeping a permanent annual 
regatta open to international competition must in time produce 
a marked effect on the regatta itself, and through the regatta 
on English rowing generally. Much may be said in favour of 
international races and other contests from the point of view of 
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promoting international good feeling, and much may be said 
against them, but one thing is, 1 think, pretty certain, and that 
is that it is quite possible to have them too often, and I do not 
suppose that the most enthusiastic yachtsman or the most 
leisured cricketer would care to have an America Cup race 
every year, or a yearly visit from even such welcome guests as 
an Australian cricket eleven. Yachting contests of this character 
are fortunately limited by the enormous expense which they 
entail, and the disturbance to county and other cricket fixtures 
would be too great to allow the idea to be entertained—in the 
case of cricket. 

Another proposition may also be laid down with regard to 
international contests, and that is that they should take place, 
when they do take place, under specially framed conditions and 
on a proper course. In the first international boat-races these 
conditions were fulfilled. In 186g Oxford, which had won the 
University Boat-race of that year, was challenged by Harvard 
U.S., and this was the first amateur international boat-race. 
International, that is to say, in the sense that the presumably 
best English University four was challenged by the presumably 
best University four from the United States. In 1872 the 
London Rowing Club, then holders of the Stewards’ Cup, was 
challenged by the Atalanta Club of New York to a four-oared 
race, which, like the previous one, was held over the Putney 
course and won by England, as also was another race in 1876 
between the London Rowing Club and the German Frankfort 
Club. 

There is not a word to be said against these international 
rowing matches. They were carried out under the conditions 
which should govern international rowing, but unfortunately 
since this time, instead of issuing definite challenges, foreign 
crews have preferred to compete at Henley Regatta. It was 
not long before these entries gave rise to awkward questions 
with respect to their amateur status, of which, naturally perhaps, 
different views were taken in different countries, and at all the 
events the definitions, where indeed definitions existed at all, 
were not identical. For the Liamond Sculls there have been 
at least four entries much open to suspicion—namely, those of 
Lee, who, after sculling at Henley, came out openly as a pro- 
fessional in America ; of the French sculler Lein, who competed 
unsuccessfully in 1881; of Ooms, the Dutchman, who won in 
1892; and of Ten Eyck, who won in 1897—entries from the 
two latter being declined in subsequent regattas. So long as 
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Henley Regatta is kept open to foreign entries it is probable 
that these questions, the discussion of which invariably leads 
to friction and unpleasantness, will continually occur. It is 
not, however, so much from any technical question of amateur 
status that I think the danger to the future prospects of English 
rowing arises, as from the probable effect that these so-called 
international races, if they take place every year, will produce 
upon Henley Regatta and upon rowing in England, regarded as 
asport. The greater the competition, especially if international 
rivalry be added, the greater the danger of sport becoming 
professionalised. Amateur rowing in England has hitherto 
been remarkably free from this spirit ; it has been pursued as a 
sport and a recreation, and valued as an end itself by those who 
love hard physical exercise, healthy emulation, and generous 
good fellowship. At the Universities, although inter-collegiate 
rivalry runs high, it is not unusual to see a member of one 
crew coaching another crew of possibly dangerous competitors, 
with every confidence that his advice will be taken in the same 
spirit as it is offered ; and Oxford men have coached Cambridge 
crews and Cambridge men have coached Oxford crews with 
the full consent of their respective boat clubs. Abroad, how- 
ever, and especially in the United States, a different spirit 
seems to prevail, the professional spirit as distinguished from 
the sporting spirit, and the one and only object is to win. 
The difference between the two standpoints is so well brought 
out in an article written with reference to the recent athletic 
contests between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and Harvard and Yale that I think it is worthy of quotation. 

‘An American college coach sends his men out on the 
track with their legs done up in corks and bandages. He sees 
that they have proper pacing, and that they run far enough, 
but not too far. He brings them in at the proper minute, gives 
them a shower bath and a rub down, massages their legs and 
arms, steams them out, applies hot water lotions to their 
wrenched muscles, inspects them carefully from top to toe, and 
then sends them home with instructions not to smoke and not 
to stay up after ten. 

‘The Englishmen, on the contrary, have no professional 
trainer, and—a thing which strikes the American collegian with 
horror—no rubber. How an athlete can exercise without 
being rubbed down is a mystery that the American attempts in 
vain to understand. The Englishmen, however, seem to think 
that rubbing down is altogether unnecessary. Their method of 
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training is simply to go out and take exercise in the afternoon. 
They have no scientific apparatus and no scientific theories. 
Each man apparently trains himself, and if he can win well and 
good : if not, he has still had his exercise. 

‘Now, so far as winning is concerned, there can be little 
doubt that the American method is preferable. The American 
has trained like a professional, the Englishman like an amateur, 
and as long as this is true the odds will be in our favour. But 
when one looks below the fact of outward success into the 
principles that underlie the system, one feels a little bit less 
satisfied. In American colleges to-day, athletics is dominated 
by one idea and that is: whatever happens, win. It is not the 
exercise so much, nor the development of pluck, nor the con- 
trol of the temper: it is the winning of the championship. 
That this is true is proved by the undeniable fact that it is only 
a small proportion of the men who play in the teams, while the 
rest of the college stands and looks on. Toward the end of 
the football season there will be at the most twenty-two men in 
each college who play the game, while there will be four or five 
hundred or more who stamp the cold out of their feet on the 
side lines. And the twenty-two men who compose the first 
and second teams are meanwhile subjected to a treatment 
which is as severe as the human system can endure, and much 
severer than a man’s health requires. 

‘At the English Universities, on the contrary, the participants 
in athletics by far outnumber the spectators. Almost every 
man in the University tumbles out in the afternoon to take his 
exercise, and the exercise is for the sake of sport and health, 
and never becomes a business. Consequently the English 
Universities have no trouble as we have with men who are 
brought to college only for the sake of ball. Professionalism is 
a problem that never confronts them, and that the team wins 
or loses is matter of smaller concern than that everybody 


should take outdoor exercise, and that nobody should over- 
do it.’ 


In this article the two different aspects of sport as obtain- 
ing in the two countries are plainly brought out: in the one 
case the only idea is to win, even if it is to be accomplished by 
the means of professional representatives and _ professional 
methods, in the other case the sport is pursued as a sport and 
recreation for the love of the thing itself. The introduction of the 
former spirit into Henley Regatta, intensified by an international 
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rivalry which gives to athletics generally an undue importance, 
is harmful to the best interests of sport, and must in due course 
produce an effect—and to my mind a bad effect—-on English 
rowing. The professional method will beat the amateur 
method. That is, I think, a proposition which experience will 
lead us to admit. The supporters of foreign entries say that if 
foreign methods are better we must imitate them—that they 
are better in the sense of being more likely to produce a crew 
capable of winning the Grand Challenge Cup or the Stewards’ 
Cup I should at once allow ; but that they are better either for 
Henley Regatta or for the future of English rowing I very 
much doubt. The Leander Club, judging from the experiences 
of the last ten years, would at the present time be the club 
capable of putting on the best crews at Henley for the Grand 
Challenge Cup and the Stewards’ Cup. Indeed, in the interests 
of general rowing it has perhaps been only too continuously 
successful in the more important race; but I do not think it 
can be said that it has made efforts to put on the best crew it 
could raise from among its members, as it has always allowed 
the claims of college crews which intended to row at Henley 
to be preferred to its own, and, in fact, a Leander crew has 
been a scratch crew of good individual oars got together at 
short notice and only put through a very limited amount of 
training. But if Leander is to put on a crew at all to meet 
these foreign aspirants to the Grand Challenge Cup, some of 
whom begin their preparation the Christmas before Henley, I 
suppose it would be its duty, as time goes on and these foreign 
aspirants become more dangerous, to put on the best crew it 
can muster, and train at least as seriously as for an International 
University Boat-race. 

But what then will be certain to happen to the metro- 
politan and college crews which enter for the Grand Challenge 
Cup? The competition of Leander at the present time, though 
not so severe as it might be made, and under these circum- 
stances should be made, is already complained of as injurious 
to the wider interests of English rowing, and this competition 
will be indefinitely intensified by the annual menace from 
abroad. If the Leander Club is to be driven into putting on 
its best crew, and to undergoing a special preparation in order 
to compete with specially prepared foreign crews, Henley 
Regatta, instead of encouraging home rowing, will see public 
interest wholly concentrated on the struggle between the best 
home crew and its foreign rivals, whilst other crews who under 
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the old conditions might have had a fair chance of success in 
the Grand Challenge Cup will be working off their enthusiasm 
on the bank. ‘Those who have visited the regatta of late years 
cannot fail to have been struck by the lack of public interest 
which is shown in the racing when once the principal so-called 
international race is disposed of, and international it will always 
be considered to be both by the Press and the public however 
reluctant rowing experts may be to concede the title. The 
regatta will suffer also in other ways. Although it is well 
known that an individual oarsman can do himself and the crew 
he rows in more justice if he confines himself to one race, it has 
not hitherto been unusual for some of the best oars to take part 
in eight-oared, four-oared, pair-oared, and even sculling races at 
the same regatta. If we are to imitate the specialising tactics 
of some of our opponents from abroad, this practice, it seems to 
me, will have to be discontinued, as not only is the rowing of 
many heats at a regatta an exhausting performance in itself, 
but the change from one boat to another is prejudicial to the 
absolute harmony and minute precision which are necessary to 
the making of a first-class crew. 

Independently of the bad effects which in my opinion 
international racing at Henley will produce on English rowing, 
there is another reason why it should not be encouraged—the 
course itself is not suited for it. In the first place it is too 
short ; in the second place it is too crowded with pleasure- 
boats and, if I may use the word, too picknicky ; and in the — 
third place there is too great an inequality in the stations. The 
Putney to Mortlake course is 4 miles 2 furlongs in length, and 
the Henley Regatta course is 1 mile 550 yards, suitable enough 
for a home regatta but not for an international race. Owing 
to the great crowd of boats on the course, admirably managed 
though they are now since the booms have been brought into 
use, the danger is always present of some unintentional inter- 
ference with a racing-boat, which in an international event 
might lead to international unpleasantness; but the chief objec- 
tion as regards the course lies in the inequality of the stations. 
In the old course the bend at the finish gave the Berks (or 
inside) station a distinct advantage, unless there was a wind off 
the Bucks shore, which more than neutralised it. When the 
course was altered, and most carefully measured and set out 
so that the distances traversed by the two competing boats 
should be exactly the same, the advantage, judging from the 
results of the races, which was formerly possessed by the Berks 
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station seems to have been transferred to the Bucks. I have 
been furnished with the figures which seem to bear out this 
statement by one whose authority to speak on matters connected 
with Henley Regatta is second to none. On-the old course, 
from 1839 to 1886, there were some 220 eight-oared races, 
of which 

The Berks boat won 130 odd 

The Bucks boat won ‘ - go odd 


The proportion of wins for the Berks boat was thus about 
three to two. 

On the new course from 1886 to 1901 there have been 
some 250 eight-oared races of which 


The Berks boat won . odd 
The Bucks boat won ; . 150 odd 


the proportion of wins for the Berks boat being about two to 
three. 

From these figures it would appear that the shelter of the 
Bucks shore in the new course is just as valuable to the Bucks 
boat as the bend in the old course used to be to the Berks 
boat, and also that the luck of the draw is too great an advan- 


tage for the course to be a satisfactory one from the point of 
view of international racing. 

Henley Regatta, while admirably suited in many ways for 
the encouragement of home rowing and even British Empire 
rowing, if our fellow subjects beyond our shores are content to 
take Henley Regatta as they find it, and desire to take a most 
welcome part in the premier home regatta, is not adapted, as it 
was never meant, for an international championship meeting. 
International rowing matches should take place, preferably by 
challenge at sufficient intervals of time, over a recognised 
championship course and under specially framed conditions. 


‘CHASSE DE CERF’ IN MAURITIUS 


BY ELEANOR MORDAUNT 


I COULD imagine that English sportsmen would, in fact I know 
they do, scoff a good deal at the style of hunting the noble 
stag which holds good in the little island of Mauritius—chasse de 
cerf as les vrais Mauricians call it. Indeed, perhaps it is more of 
pageant, a festive meeting, an excuse for a great déjeuner, than 


anything else ; yet in a place where deer are so numerous that 
unless strenuously kept down they would do incalculable harm 
to the young sugar canes, the rather wholesale, unsports- 
manlike slaughter of a chasse is more readily forgiven, And 
then to a mere woman such as I am, with rather limited 
capacities in the matter of walking, it is certainly a delightful 
way of spending the day; to my uninitiated mind, it is far less 
cruel than hunting.a stag with hounds, for here there is any- 
how no terror of the chase for him, death comes certain, 
sudden or not at all. 

In Mauritius riding, except on the sandy sea shore, is 
almost an impossibility, the whole country, where it is not 
covered with forest-clad or inaccessibly rocky mountains, 
being laid out with sugar canes; and though rides are cut 
through the fields for the purpose of carting, they are so deep 
in ruts and thick with stones that a canter over them is 
pleasant neither to man nor beast; wherefore the chasse is 
conducted on foot with guns—guns which range from the 
most obsolete muzzle-loader to the very newest things in 
sporting rifles. 

Up among the hills are wild stretches of forest-land, only 
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broken in places by little rough patches of something between 
moor and veldt, thick with myrtle bushes and thorny mimosa, 
or clusters of Indian mud huts, and little garden plots of sweet 
potatoes or mealies. There the shooting-clubs have their little 
hunting-boxes ; or a planter, who spends most of his days 
sweltering among his sugar canes on the sea coast, has built 
himself a tiny pavilion to escape to from Saturdays to Mondays 
in the worst of the hot season. 

Here, the evening before the chasse, the guests begin to 
arrive, in any number from ten to a hundred, in any sort of 
vehicle, from a rickety spider drawn by one mule to a com- 
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fortable carriage with a pair of horses and a couple of men 
on the box. The costumes are as curious as the vehicles, 
varying from the black coat and trousers and bowler hat, 
which in defiance of tropical heat the middle-class Frenchman 
persists in regarding as the correct costume de chasse, to the 
workmanlike attire of the young English officers. 

Le grand Monsieur, as the keepers call the owner of the estate, 
or the head member of the club, usually provides plates, glasses, 
knives and forks at the cantonment, but little else, and every 
guest has to bring a contribution both towards that evening’s 
dinner and next day’s déyeuner. For a bed he does as best he 
can, usually sleeping on the cushions from his carriage, or 
merely rolled up in a rug with his coat under his head. 

At three o’clock next morning his ‘boy’ calls him: it is 
always dark, generally chilly and damp, and I believe most of 
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the sportsmen ardently wish that they had not been such fools 
as to come, as they drag themselves up and, drinking a hasty 
cup of tea, track off with their disreputable, ghostlike-looking 
-companions, through the thick wet herbage. 

But soon the sun beams out, and things begin to cheer up. 
The pack of ragged pigueurs with their extraordinary following 
of dogs of every variety of mixed breed—dogs which seem to 
trace their origin indiscriminately from toy terriers to mastiffs, 
and eventually arrive at nothing in the least definite—chatter 
gaily together behind us, their unique costume consisting 
generally of one piece of old sacking, mellowed by rain and 
sunshine to an indefinable colour, which blends very well with 
the prevailing landscape in its old age, though bearing when it 
is new a rather dangerous likeness to the tint of a stag’s flank. 

Gradually the ragged following of dogs and men drop 
behind, and spread out into a semicircle of a couple of miies or 
so behind and around us. Now the sportsmen begin to be 
picked out too by the chief pzgueurs, who is distinguished by a 
coat and hat, though his nether limbs are still inadequately 
clothed in a ragged loin cloth, and posted at some spot where 
the ride cuts through the wood, or behind some bush in a little 
open space, always with strict injunctions as to the directions in 
which he may or may not shoot. Then a horn is blown, 
and far away down in the valley spreads a long line of 
shouting and barking, the shouts, I believe, if one could 
distinguish the jumble of French and Hindustani that they 
are expressed in, being entreaties to the poor cerfs to hurry up 
and go and be killed. 

All this time the seasoned chasseur is sitting under his 
bush, or lying down smoking and probably drinking whisky ; 
he knows his time has not come yet, but novices are far too 
keen for this. I remember the first time I ever went chassing, 
I stood valiantly with every sense alert from 4.30 to 11, with 
the sun climbing higher and higher in the heavens till I 
melted to a mere protoplasm beneath my immense felt hat, 
thinking it would be showing an unpardonable womanly 
weakness to sit down even fora moment ; and hugging unceas- 
ingly a weapon almost as long as myself, and quite as heavy, 
obligingly lent me by / grand Monsieur. 

But as the shouting and yapping draw nigh it behoves me 
to be alert, and watch the tantalising moving scraps of light 
brown in the distance, which even. seen through my glasses may 
be anything. At any single moment now a stag with his mate 
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behind him, or perhaps two or three companions, may come 
bounding out from among the trees and undergrowth beneath 
my very nose, and be across the narrow slip of drive like a flash 
of light, and among the thick bush again ; for the coming of 
the quarry is only heralded by a soft crush of boughs, there is 
a glint of delicate brown limbs, then another swish of herbage, 
and your chance may be hopelessly gone, while a distant shot 
and the elated whoop of a beater or boy will tell you that your 
next neighbour, whom you can only locate by the sound of his 
gun, has had better luck than you have. 


A ‘CHASSE’ PARTY 


Sometimes that may be your only chance for the whole day, 
but sometimes at three or four different times these streaks of 
light brown may flash past you, nerve and eye and hand may 
serve you equally well, and then with a heart bursting with 
pride, and the most done-it-all-before expression you can 
command, you will hear your triumph recounted, with a chorus 
of voluble ecstasies from the pzgueurs, when you all meet again 
for breakfast at eleven. 

It is a huge and satisfying meal, as indeed it ought to be, 
considering that you have been afoot since 3.30 A.M., and had 
nothing but a cup of tea since last night’s dinner. At first 
silence reigns ; there is no time to be wasted in mere words, 
with cold meat and pies, palm-tree salad and curry to be 
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discussed, but when the inevitable cup of coffee, that an Indian 
never fails to evolve for you wherever he is, appears, and the 
majority of the sportsmen roll over on their backs with a grunt 
of satisfaction and begin to smoke, conversation starts to flow 
—mostly in French, save where some host whose politeness is 
greater than his command of English, chatters laboriously with 
one of the young officers. 

Anecdotes flow freely, though round me they are as mild as 
milk, and mostly take the form of inordinate ‘blaguant’ about 
former chasses and the number of heads obtained. I know that 
I am covertly regarded as a ‘ mad Englishwoman’ among these 


A RIVER SCENE 


men, who are as the French of two generations ago in all their 
ideas, but I am treated with so much good-will and politeness 
that the doubts they feel about my sanity fail to disturb me. 

About four o’clock, when the greatest heat of the day 
is beginning to diminish, we are up and at it again, the beaters 
starting in the opposite direction this time, and driving up towards 
us ; and so we go ontill it begins to get too dark for more, and 
we wend our way through the brief tropical dusk back to the 
cantonment again ; then to embark in our different vehicles, and 
so home, with a generous share of the spoil, and a very decided 
craving for dinner and bedtime. 

Even if we have not let off our gun the whole day, as I must 
confess does sometimes happen, any one with a real love for 
outdoor life and nature cannot feel that the time has been 
in any way wasted. For such the day will have been full of 
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delights: the dewy morning with the light mist of heat already 
enveloping the lush green of the tropical foliage; the odd, 
half-awakened ‘cruk, cruk, cruk’ of the little wood-doves, so 
strangely like the call of the pheasants at home ; the brilliantly 
jewelled lizards sunning themselves on the great shining leaves 
of the bananas and travellers’ palms are all full of joy ; the long 
wait in the solitude of the forest peered at by innumerable 
bright-eyed creatures who gain courage by your stillness ; the 
monkeys swinging from tree to tree and screaming vindictively 
at your intrusion. Perhaps an old boar will come swinging 
along the path like some ponderous city gentleman, bent on 
business, though looking rather sulky over it; or his better 
half, with her squealing litter after her, tempting you sorely 
to break the silence which hangs over the forest, with a shot 
from your gun, and so revel in wild sucking-pig for dinner next 
night. Almost as great a temptation are the guinea-fowl, 
dodging in and out of the undergrowth within such very easy 
range, and seeming to mock one by their persistent cry. It is 
really a difficult feat to keep one’s mind on the stag that one 
is waiting for in this place so full of marvels, and subtle move- 
ments, and strange forest folk. 
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HOW TO DRIVE A MOTOR-CAR 


BY A. J. WILSON 


IT is said that every English boy has an ambition to drive a 
railway-engine. As he grows towards years of discretion, the 
average boy learns that the foot-plate of a railway locomotive 
is not the place for an amateur, although the fugitive peeps at a 
driver and stoker performing their tasks, such as most of us 
have had when from stress of crowded trains we have journeyed 
in a guard’s van, suggest that there is not much of a complex 
character in starting and regulating the pace by means of the 
long steel lever of the throttle-valve, the screw-down winch of 
the brake, and the somewhat more occult lever actuating the 
link-motion reversing gear. Nor is it at all difficult to learn how 
to use these pieces of mechanism ; the engine-driver’s task is 
only half begun when he knows how to start, to regulate his 
speed, to sound his whistle, to open his expansion-valves, and 
to stop his train. He has to be not only a driver but a 
mechanic, who realises the exact construction, object, and con- 
dition of every detail of the huge engine under his charge, in 
order that he may at all times be perfectly aware of the precise 
state of adjustment of every part, and able to anticipate every 
little thing which, if neglected, might lead to derangement and 
perhaps calamity. 

And it is very much the same with regard to a motor- 
car, with this exception, that the driver of a car may, if he 
pleases, learn only how to drive, and rely upon his mécanicten— 
as a motor-car servant is termed—to look after the hidden 
working of the engine as well as to do the dirty work corre- 
sponding to the duties of the railway ‘stoker.’ Albeit very few 
automobilists will Jong be content merely to drive ; because 
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not only will their interest be aroused to the extent of a con- 
suming curiosity to learn and understand precisely how and 
why everything happens, but after the first rudiments of the art 
of driving a car are mastered the driver will soon appreciate 
the fact that the more he gets to know about his engine the 
better able he will be to drive it to the best advantage. Still, 
with a competent and painstaking mécanicien to start the engine 
and watch its behaviour, it is possible for a mere novice to 
drive a car without much fear of doing serious injury to the 
mechanism in ignorance of the conditions under which starting, 
pace - regulating, hill-climbing, and stopping are performed. 
Steering is, of course, a thing that can only be mastered by 
careful practice ; and although it might be imagined that such 
practice is merely a matter of going slowly, at first, on wide 
roads free from traffic, the awkward part of the business 
is that the starting, stopping, and change-speed levers, as well 
as the brakes, are all placed so as to be operated by the steers- 
man, and cannot be controlled by the guardian mécanicien, so 
that considerable care must be exercised at first lest upon 
emergency the novice become confused, and either move the 
wrong lever or have his attention distracted from the steering 
whilst attending to the brakes, the clutch, or other levers; just 
as in sailing a small yacht single-handed it is necessary to have 
an eye upon every sail and a hand upon each sheet at the 
precise moment when the state of the wind and water necessi- 
tate attention to them, as well as unremittingly handling the 
tiller in the correct manner for luffing up, coming into stays, or 
bearing away. 

The bicyclist may fancy that driving a motor-car is nothing 
but a glorified form of riding a free-wheel bicycle down hill ; 
but as a fact the bicyclist who has never studied how to ride a 
tricycle or a motor-quadricycle is more likely to mismanage a 
motor-car than if he had never learnt to ride the bike, because 
he has acquired the instinct which leads him to turn his steer- 
ing wheel to and fro—to preserve his equilibrium—whenever 
he feels that he is not perfectly vertical ; at every little symptom 
of lateral sway or leaning over he will steer towards the side to 
which he seems to be leaning ; and it takes some little time to 
unlearn the art of the balance, because every vehicle except 
a bicycle must sway or lean from side to side on any road that 
is not perfectly level transversely. A horse-driver is more 
likely to pick up the governance of a motor-car quickly, 
because he is accustomed to the feeling of his seat leaning from 
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one side to the other ; he is not alarmed when his near side 
wheels perceptibly run on a lower level (on a well-arched road) 
than his off-side wheels ; he has become schooled in the art of 
driving at a due distance from the kerbstone or the ditch, and 
of calculating to a nicety the precise width of space needful to 
clear his axle-boxes from other traffic ; he knows how necessary 
it is to slow down before swinging round sharp corners ; and 
he understands the need for holding in his horse when descend- 
ing a steep hill. The horse-driver is, in fact, inclined to be too 
cautious in these latter respects, because a horse cannot swing 
round a corner, with safety, at anything like the pace that is 
possible with a motor-car, and when going down hill the car is 
infinitely more under control than any horse; in fact, it is 
only when an excessively greasy surface is being traversed that 
speed down hill becomes at all perilous, the car having such 
great stability and ample brake power that it can always be 
pulled up as sharp as the exigencies of traffic may dictate, and 
—unlike the case of managing a horse—the jamming-on of a 
brake will not occasion a collapse. An exceptionally sure- 
footed horse may be allowed to descend a hill as fast as it can 
trot, or gallop, but if you pull him up too suddenly—either 
with or without the assistance of a brake—you will throw him; 
a motor-car, however, has no limitations beyond the strength of 
its frame, and nowadays none but very cheap cars are built so 
poorly as to risk fracture through sudden brake application. 
In this lies the great element of safety in the automobile, and 
this explains why even the Cabinet Minister who himself 
framed the Act of Parliament which restricts the legal limit of 
pace to twelve miles an hour, has himself admitted, recently, 
that the limit is an absurd one, and that a much greater pace 
is perfectly within the bounds of discretion. 

Amongst the multitude of different brands of motor-cars 
there are, of course, various details differing not only as regards 
the construction of the engines but also as concerns the position 
and arrangement of the levers governing their operation ; but 
patterns are daily becoming more closely assimilated, and the 
general principles are alike in nearly all. The oldest form of 
steering is that known as the tiller, a horizontal lever project- 
ing backward towards the driver, so that the movement is the 
same as that in steering a boat; but whereas in a boat the 
tiller projects forward from a pivot (the rudder-post) behind 
the steersman, on a motor-car it projects backward towards 
the steersman from a pivot infront Another old, and approxi- 
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mately similar, form of steering lever takes the form of a 
horizontal handle-bar, which lies transversely when steering 
straight and is moved exactly in the same way as a bicycle is 
steered. Both these forms are practically obsolete, neither 
- affording the driver the amount of steady control to be obtained 
by the use of the wheel, which is geared down but slightly, 
whereas the steering-wheel of a steamer or large sailing-vessel 
is geared down very much ; contrary to the practice on marine 
craft, however, the motor-car steering-wheel is not vertical, 
but is inclined in a plane more nearly approaching the hori- 
zontal, so as to be most conveniently operated by the hands of 
the driver who is seated close behind it and can use either or 
both hands for its control. So great is the power which the 
worm gearing gives to the steering-wheel over the road wheels, 
that very little force is needed to keep the hand-wheel steady, 
or to turn it from side to side, even on a rough road where 
stones and other obstacles present resistances irregularly to the 
passage of one and the other road wheels. So far as steering 
is concerned, then, the learner has but to practise, whilst the 
car is travelling as slowly as may be, and to remember to turn 
slowly and steadily, avoiding the quick swerves which a 
bicyclist would be inclined to make ; then, as he acquires con- 
fidence and skill, the car’s speed may be gradually increased, 
the maxim being always borne in mind that the clutch should 
be thrown out of gear, to steady the steering, immediately 
any tendency to ‘ wobble,’ or to yaw about from side to side, 
becomes manifest. 

As previously indicated, it is needful to learn how to operate 
the other levers before you can begin to practise steering ; and 
without troubling to comprehend how the petrol drives the 
engine, it is at least necessary to understand the general prin- 
ciple of how the engine operates the road wheels. Imagine, 
therefore, that the car is complete in itself and can be pulled or 
pushed to and fro with the engine idle. Sometimes the engine 
is connected to the driving-wheels (the rear wheels) of the car 
by leather belts, sometimes by cog-wheel gear, occasionally by 
bevel gear ; but in the vast majority of cases the transmission 
of power from engine to driving-wheels is by means of chains— 
one on either side—which exert practically equal pressure upon 
the driving-wheels. The engine is usually started by means of 
a cranked lever worked by hand, and when once set going, and 
the rate nicely adjusted by your mécanicien, it keeps going even 
when you stop the car, This is a peculiarity which many 
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people do not comprehend, and it accounts for the noise and 
vibration which take place when the car is at rest. 

Conveniently placed for the driver’s feet are two iron levers, 
or pedals, one of which is the ‘clutch’ pedal; the other applies 
a brake. As these pedals cannot be manipulated by your méca- 
nicien, it is most important that you understand their precise 
functions. One pedal—usually the left—solely actuates the 
clutch. When it is released it rises and allows a_ powerful 
spring to jam a cone into a recess; in other words, to cause 
the clutch to engage so that the engine is geared to the road 
wheels. When you depress this pedal you ‘throw out the 
clutch ’—you disconnect the cones so that the engine goes on 
working out of connection with the road wheels, The other 
pedal—usually the right—actuates a brake, and on most up-to- 
date cars it also automatically throws the clutch out of gear. 
The same is the case with the hand-brake lever: it not only 
applies brakes to the road wheels, but it holds the clutch out of 
gear with the engine.’ The result is that if you merely wish 
the engine to cease propelling the car forward, you depress the 
clutch pedal only ; but if you wish also to retard the progression 
of the car you depress the brake pedal, which applies the brake 
as well as throwing the clutch out of gear. 

For the ordinary exigencies of road traffic, the foot brake is 
usually sufficiently powerful without the additional use of the 
hand brake ; but it must be recollected that the foot brake and 
also the clutch pedal become inoperative the moment the driver 
quits his seat, so that when coming to a standstill and desiring 
to remove your feet from the pedals, you must apply the hand 
brake, and leave it with the lever held in the notch provided ; 
and also, for safety, shift the change-speed lever into the posi- 
tion in which the engine will be quite out of gear, so that even 
if the brake and clutch lever should be accidentally moved, the 
car will not start. You may then release the pedals, because 
as long as the hand lever remains in the notch it will not only 
hold the brake on but also the clutch out of gear. 

Provided, then, you have, or your mécanicien has, started the 
engine by means of the hand crank—the hand brake being first 
put on and secured in the notch—you mount into your seat 
first and depress your clutch pedal so as to hold the clutch out of 
gear, then you put your speed lever to what your mécanicien 
will tell you is the slowest, or ‘first’ speed (or, if you must 
start the car backwards, to the position for reversing), release 
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your brake, and, all being ready to start, release your clutch so 
that the engine engages with the road-wheel gear and starts the 
car. You must always start with—or, as the term is, ‘on’— 
the first speed, and never attempt to put in the second, third, 
or (on a big car) the fourth speed until the car is moving at the 
maximum pace possible with the lower speed, because if you 
attempt to start with the second or third speed in, or to increase 
the speed too soon, you will stop the engine, and have to get 
down and start it again with the hand crank, as well as—in all 
probability—damaging the mechanism. 

These preliminaries being committed to memory, by means 
of experiment before starting, the most important point of all 
has to be impressed upon the learner: to wit, how to ‘ change 
the speeds’ without either stopping the engine or damaging the 
gear ; and to understand the importance of this it is needful to 
appreciate the action of the clutch and the change-speed 
gearing. The engine being started, but not connected to the 
road wheels, would quickly get up a furious pace of its own 
were it not that it is furnished with a‘ governor ’—a piece of 
mechanism which automatically prevents it from racing beyond 
acertain number of revolutions per minute. It may suffice for 
the beginner to know that the governor effects this, without 
studying the precise series of movements whereby the operation 
is performed. Assume, therefore, that the engine is working 
up to the full speed which the governor is set to permit, 
when you release the clutch pedal the revolving engine shaft is 
(through the gear) brought into contact with the counter-shaft 
carrying on its ends the two chains (or in chainless cars the 
other transmission gear) conveying the movement to the road 
wheels. Changing the speeds is a task calling for great nicety 
of judgment, because the mechanism whereby the road wheels 
are made to revolve relatively slower, in proportion to the revo- 
lutions of the engine shaft, usually consists of a train of cog- 
wheels of varying diameter ; and to shift one pair of cog-wheels 
out of gear with each other, and another pair into gear with 
each other, must be done with such a gradual amount of force 
and caution in one case, and with such prompt decision in 
another, as to avert the danger of injuring the edges of the 
teeth or cogs at the moment they engage. It would never do 
to try to shift the gears when the engine was driving hard ; the 
clutch must be momentarily released so that the gears shift 
without grinding against each other’s edges. When about to 
put in a higher gear—to make the car go faster—with gears of 
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the usual construction it is desirable to shift the lever from one 
position to the next quickly, so that the car’s pace is not 
reduced during the momentary unclutching ; but when shifting 
from a fast to a slower gear it is preferable to pause a moment 
until you feel that the engine, freed from the clutch, is driving 
fast and that the car’s pace is already retarded, then slip in the 
low gear and let the clutch intoengagement. The general rule 
is, however, subject to frequent exceptions, so that the novice 
must ascertain beforehand precisely what are the peculiarities 
of his particular car, and must adopt those tactics which his 
mécanicien tells him are best suited to its idiosyncrasies. 
Despise not your mentor! Humble though his station may 
be, recollect that he understands the one particular thing that 
you do not, and that the wise man will not experience any 
false feeling of humiliation at acknowledging, for the time 
being, that he is only a beginner at this particular art of motor 
driving. Pump your man, therefore ; ask him endless ques- 
tions. Insist upon being told what to do, why you are to do 
it, what happens when you do it, and what would happen if 
you did otherwise? Thus, and thus only, can you become an 
efficient motor-car driver. 
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DEER-STALKING WITH A CAMERA 


BY THE HON. E. CADOGAN 


A THOROUGH knowledge of photography is no longer a necessary 
complement to satisfactory results in that branch of science. 
With the invention of the Kodak and the numerous hand- 
cameras now so much in vogue it became merely a question 
of—‘ You press the button, we do the rest.’ Experts who are 
well versed in developing, printing, fixing and toning despise 
these dilettante methods, but, whatever arguments there are on 
the side of those who reckon thus, it must be admitted that this 
‘snap-shotting’ is not only a source of infinite pleasure, but of 
distinct use to the many who indulge in almost any form of sport. 
Let men who intend to carry these cameras with them while 
out stalking be warned that it is not only a question of pressing 
the button. There are innumerable natural disadvantages which 
are continually hindering any interesting results. In the first 
place, all cameras add to the weight which one’s unfortunate 
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legs have to carry up to the tops of the heather-clad mountains ; 
and this brings me to the question of the choice of a camera. 
The Eastman’s folding kodaks are the most satisfactory so 
far as my own experience goes. They are the lightest and the 
easiest to carry owing to their convenient shape. The fact that 
they will easily go into an average-sized pocket dispenses with 
the necessity of wearing a strap across the shoulders. This 
latter may not at first seem to be a disadvantage, but when it is 
taken into consideration that most stalkers also carry some 


form of spyglass attached to a strap over the shoulders, the 
advantages of the folding kodak become more apparent. There 
is another and still more important reason for wearing as few 
straps as possible. When you are crawling after deer you will 
find that, however much you try to prevent it, the camera will 
always slip round and drag along the ground by your side. 
As in every stalk you will be more or less crawling over rocks, 
the trailing camera will bump against them; the noise thus 
caused is quite sufficient to put off the deer, and all your 
trouble and exertion will then have been spent in vain. 

Some stalkers and gillies regard cameras with great suspicion 
as the harbingers of a blank day. For a long time I felt almost 
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inclined to believe that some providence was at work to hinder 
me in the accomplishment of any material result. Day after 
day I persevered, and at last my efforts were in some way 
rewarded by a series of photographs, some of which appeared 
a short time ago in these pages. 

The reasons of my continued failure were these. In the 
first place, a deer is not so large that it is impossible to miss it ; 


in the second place, it has been known to rain in Scotland ; in 


the third place, it often happens that, even if you get your beast, 
the day may be no longer in its infancy. Often have I seen a 
shot in the failing light. Frequently, therefore, a camera is of 
no service; in fact, it is only a useless encumbrance. But 
perseverance is indispensable ; the camera must be taken out 
in all weathers, fair and foul. I remember one instance of a 
dull and threatening day ; so bad was it indeed that I found it 
impossible to locate the sun. There was only one bright 
interval ; but, as luck would have it, during that interval I was 
able to take some interesting photographs of a wounded stag 
within a comparatively short range. 

Some would argue that it is cruel to stand by and in cold 
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blood photograph a stag in its dying agonies, but surely it is no 
more cruel than merely standing and watching, which is most 
necessary in the case of wounded deer. If it comes to that, 
many will say that shooting deer is cruel at all and under any 
circumstances, and that this is the case with all sport. But to 
such argument there is no end. 

Those who have read Mr. Kearton’s interesting books will 
realise what an important part photography plays in the study 


of natural history. His works are illustrated by his own photo- 
graphs, but he is himself a past-master in the art of the camera, 
and the trouble, difficulty, and even risk, which are involved 
are certainly worth the great service he has rendered to lovers 
of Nature. He has confined his exertions in this direction 
chiefly to the study of birds and their ways, and this being the 
case, conditions natural and otherwise must constitute more of 
an obstacle even than they do in the case of deer-stalking ; and 
therefore it seems surprising that more trouble is not exerted to 
add to the interest of books upon the subject by photographic 
illustration, which, owing to their accuracy, must often teach 
us more than pictures even by experienced hands. If the 
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novice goes out on the hill and expects to shoot just such 
another as the stag depicted in the famous picture 7he Monarch 
of the Glen he will be grievously disappointed. Such a stag as 
this may be met with in the Rocky Mountains of Canada or 
even in the densely wooded slopes of the Carpathians, but I will 
answer for it there is not one of his dimensions at the present 
moment in the whole width and breadth of the Scotch High- 
lands. He would do well to study some humble quarter-plate 


photographs, from which he would earn that every stag is not 
a ‘Royal,’ nor are stags of the same dimensions as the American 
wapiti. 

Among the many interesting and useful appliances which 
have been invented recently there is one which has come as a 
boon and a blessing to all photographers, and that is called 
telephotography. By the means of some telescopic apparatus 
adjusted to the camera, objects which appear to the naked eye 
in the far distance can be reflected on to the plate as if they 
were in the near foreground. This invention confers a double 
advantage upon the sportsman, for in the first place those 
objects may be inaccessible, and in the second place it may 
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save several miles walking. A short while ago I felt the need 
of one of these instruments acutely. I was taking part in an 
annual deer drive in a forest which possessed a peculiarly large 
sanctuary. It sounds a paradox to drive out a sanctuary, but 
the deer with their exceptional cunning soon learn that they are 
sure of peace and quiet in this quarter. They therefore accu- 
mulate in incredible numbers and take up their residence in 
this haven of refuge. If there is a large sanctuary, therefore it 


is essentially necessary to drive it out at least once a year. 
Often when this takes place the coup d’wil, if you are fortunate 
enough to be sitting in a place of vantage, is impressive to a 
degree. It was the case with me on this particular day. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of stags and hinds poured in a 
continual stream out of the corrie. They were not clearly to 
be seen with the naked eye, but with the aid of a telescopic 
spy-glass you might have been among them, so close and so 
distinct did they appear. In this instance a telephotographic 
lens might have produced a fine and impressive picture, 
whereas the ordinary lens might transmit a reproduction of the 
landscape, but in the photograph no deer would be visible. 
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I remember a certain friend who was much bitten with the 
idea of obtaining a complete series of photographs depicting a 
day’s stalking in Scotland. The result was beyond all expecta- 
tion. There were photographs of the spy, the crawl, the shot, 
and the dead stag. But here his enthusiasm did not stop. He 
thought it necessary and essential to a complete series to photo- 
graph the post-mortem rites. Every one who has shot a stag 
knows that these operations are in no sense poetic or beautiful, 
and this particular photograph portrayed the disgusting opera- 
tions with terrible realism. This is going too far; but many are 
the photographs I have seen taken on the hillside in Scotland 
which for the beauty and interest of the subjects could hardly 
be surpassed. 

The accompanying pictures are some of the results of my 
many exertions to obtain adequate results. The brilliance and 
clearness of the atmosphere on the occasion I secured them 
were quite exceptional. The pictures were taken with one of 
the Kodak Company’s No. 2 ‘ Bull’s-eye,’ a more awkward 
camera to carry than the folding variety. 

In conclusion, I may say that with the advance of science 
in connection with art by the invention of the process of repro- 
duction the best effects of the pen in illustrated papers and in 
books are often run hard by the art of the camera, though, of 
course, the subjects are of no service whatever, and photographs 
are hopelessly behind pictures and drawings unless they are 
clear and good. Success in this direction can only be obtained 
by the utmost trouble and care, not to say skill. It is an 
infinite source of enjoyment to those who love sport and 
natural history for their own sakes, as the pictures taken are not 
only a reminder of enjoyable days passed in the pursuit of 
sport, but they are also aids to the study of the birds and 
beasts which share with us our home. 


AUSTRALIAN TOURS IN ENGLAND 


BY HOME GORDON 


THE advent of another Australian team to our shores will 
intensify the interest in the coming cricket season. Some critics 
may assert that these tours interfere with the importance of 


county cricket, but the mass of the community are not of this 
opinion. The Test Matches and other fixtures of our kinsmen 
from the Antipodes excite an enthusiasm excelling even that 
locally displayed when the eleven wearing the red rose as its 
badge meets that other eleven with the white rose on the cap. 
The Australians have fairly earned the warmth of their reception 
by the high standard of cricket they have exhibited. To a 
great extent they revolutionised our methods of playing. They 
taught us to abandon along stop for fast bowling, to modify 
the position of the field for the idiosyncrasies of each batsman, 
to use individual discretion as well as implicitly to obey the 
captain—this last has some grievous exceptions among colonials 
on tour—and also they demonstrated to us that the last batsmen 
in the order of going in might prove as difficult to dislodge as 
the first. In the earliest Test Match, that at the Oval in 1880, 
when Mr. Murdoch played his superb innings of 153 not out, 
eight colonial wickets had fallen for a hundred fewer than the 
final total of 327. It was Messrs. George Alexander and W. H. 
Moule—the former playing in the enforced absence of Mr. 
F. R. Spofforth—who achieved this remarkable result. 

In 1878 the idea of the visit of an Australian team was 
treated as somewhat of a jest by the English public. Perhaps 
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it was national prejudice which refused to believe in the success 
of an incursion -of colonial cricketers, Our national self- 
sufficiency ridiculed the notion that our kith and kin could 
really have any chance against even one of our county 
teams. When the news came that the touring side had won 
seventeen out of the eighteen preliminary fixtures before sailing 
for our shores, no serious apprehension was excited. More- 
over the team was not absolutely representative because Mr. 
Evans, the best all-round man of Australia, and Kendall, the 
slow left-handed bowler who had discomfited Lillywhite’s 
eleven, were absentees. So the hospitable reception prepared 
for our guests was not attended with any immediate fear of 
rivalry. Shaw and Morley dismissed them for 63 and 76 at 
Trent Bridge five days after they had landed and nobody 
evinced surprise. It was only when the M.C.C. were routed 
and defeated by 9 wickets in a match which lasted about four 
and a half hours that English cricketers realised that they had 
met an equal at the national game. The premier club put a 
capital eleven in the field.. Almost every man—possibly there 
were four exceptions—might then have played for England. 
Of those four, Mr. Clement Booth wasa really fine bat, Mr. G. F. 
Vernon had not then ripened to the zenith of his commendable 
skill, Wild was efficient with the bat as well as with the gloves 
and George Hearne was thought to be absolutely the most 
promising young cricketer in England. The wicket was as 
abominable as the pitch at Lord’s can sometimes be after a 
really wet spell. Out of the 33 of the home side, Mr. A. N. 
Hornby made 19, the last 7 wickets adding 6 runs. Mr. 
Spofforth once and for all demonstrated his right to the title of 
‘demon bowler’ as he took 6 wickets for 4 runs, including a 
‘hat trick.’ Shaw and Morley sent back the visitors for 41, 
Shaw claiming 5 wickets for 10 runs. But the climax came 
when on third hands M.C.C. went down for 19 of which Wilfred 
Flowers scored 11. Mr.H. F. Boyle delivered 33 balls for 3 
runs and 6 wickets, and with Mr. Spofforth at the other end, 
nine out of the ten were clean bowled. The victory by nine 
wickets once and for all established the renown of the Australians, 
and made well nigh the greatest sensation ever experienced on 
an English cricket-field. 

The most eminent judge of the game in England has 
furnished me with this memo. on the 1878 team: ‘As bats 
they were rough and unpolished, with one exception—Charles 
Bannerman, whose off-driving I have never seen surpassed. 
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Mr. Murdoch was nothing like the bat he became in 1880, and 
you may note that, except Messrs. Massie, Darling, Noble, and 
Trumper, very few Australians have come up to colonial 
expectations as bats on their first visit. This is due to dif- 
ference in light and to the wear and tear of our protracted 
cricket season. Observe that “Billie” Murdoch was then 
considered their chief wicket-keeper, Mr. Blackham standing 
down for the M.C.C, match, The tune was rather different in 
1882, when “the one and only” could not keep against 
Middlesex and Mr. Murdoch let 29 byes in the first innings, 
the biggest score for the side. The Australians owed a lot of 
success to the fact that 1878 was a wet year, for their batting 
could not have stood the test of a dry season. Their fielding 
and bowling were superb. Never let figures deceive you into 
thinking that any one else was quite equal to Mr. Spofforth. 
He bowled fast medium, with an occasional electric ball which 
absolutely beat everybody. Mr. Boyle had his days, but his 
length and artfulness were always marvellous. He certainly 
bothered “W. G.” more than Spofforth did. Mr. Allan was 
the earliest colonial disappointment over here. But it was the 
superb fielding, that agile, mobile backing-up, which did more 
than all else to win the Australians their matches.’ 

I do not propose to follow the ten tours through. Rather 
would I give a few observations on notable points. One ques- 
tion propounded a few days ago among a group of cricketers 
may be worth discussing : ‘What was the best catch made by 
or against the Australians?’ Probably the majority would say 
the deep field catch by which poor G, F. Grace dismissed that 
mighty giant, Mr. Bonnor, in the first test match—1880. On 
the other hand, an able judge retorted that Mr. Bonnor himself 
made the finest catch when he dismissed Mr. A. P. Lucas in 
1882. I can recall a marvellous ‘c. and b.’ by George Ulyett, 
bowling at the nursery end at Lord’s. As for the catches at 
slip by Mr. Hugh Trumble, they make for absolute perfection. 
I have seen Mr. C. T. B. Turner take some astounding returns, 
and poor George Lohmann reaching out to a sharp snick so 
wide of his right hand that he sprang sideways off both feet to 
clasp it—perhaps the nearest legitimate approach to catching 
the swallow, the pseudo-mythical feat so often mentioned. 
However brief the allusion to Australian fielding, the warmest 
commendation must go in the direction of Mr. Sidney Gregory, 
whilst the courageous way in which Mr. Boyle used to creep in 
until he almost took the ball off the bat of even hard hitters 
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was a revelation still unparalleled. A point which was also 
raised on the same occasion was whether the Australians ever 
brought a really bad field. The answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. Mr. W. H. Cooper, the luckless bowler who came 
in 1884, and Mr. F. H. Walters, a stiff batsman, who went 
back to the Antipodes before the conclusion of the tour in 1890, 
are two flagrant examples to which might perhaps be added 
several more. But on the whole their fielding has been far 
ahead of what we can show either in representative teams or 
in county elevens. The Yorkshire eleven of 1900 and Mr. 
MacLaren’s team now in Australia, however, furnish brilliant 
examples that do credit to the Old Country. 

Part of the popularity of the Australians with the English 
crowd is due to their big hitters. Mr. Bonnor had a wonderful 
success until his last tour, when he had degenerated into a 
pokey, sticky bat of the feeblest stonewall type. But Mr. Bonnor 
was not at his best in the most important fixtures. It is a 
remarkable fact that in Test Matches in this country he visited 
the wickets 18 times for 95 runs, of which 41 were made in two 
innings. On the other hand, he had his days of sensationalism. 
His 66 at Portsmouth in August 1882, against Cambridge Past 
and Present, was a marvellous display. There were movable 
wooden screens behind the bowlers, and I remember him hitting 
Mr. C. T. Studd repeatedly full pitch against the echoing 
frame, which splintered up at the contact. However, his 66 
out of 79 in half an hour with 4 sixes and 6 fours is now sur- 
passed only by the hurricane hitting of Mr. Jessop. There was 
an afternoon at Scarborough, too, when the doughty giant 
fairly paralysed the field. The most famous innings of this 
type played by an Australian is perhaps the memorable one at 
Lord’s by Mr. J. J. Lyons. Whether Dr. Grace was in error in 
not putting on J. T. Hearne at the pavilion end does not affect 
the astounding display of the burly South Australian. There 
was a minority of 181, and in an hour and thirty-five minutes 
these were hit up, the superb share of the mighty tapper being 
149. It was fast-footed forcing play, and perhaps Attewell was 
never treated with such absolute lack of respect. But the 
grandest display of all was that of Mr. P. S. M‘Donnell at 
Manchester in 1888. The wicket was as slow as it can be even 
on that rain-attracting ground, and the highest scores in the first 
three innings had been Sugg’s 24 and 27. The Australians 
wanted 1og to win, with Briggs, Attewell, Barnes, Barlow, and 
‘lowers bowling in their best form. Mr. M‘Donnell forced the 
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game in phenomenal fashion, actually making 82 out of the first 
86, and the power of his hitting was pronounced by so acute a 
judge as Mr. A. N. Hornby to be quite unique. There have 
been other gentle tappers, the most notable being Mr. H. H. 
Massie, who actually scored 202 the first time he ever appeared 
in England. This was at Oxford. Aninnings of immense value 
was his 55 in the Test Match. He scored his runs out of 66 
while at the wickets, and then Mr. Spofforth took 7 for 44, 
Australia winning a rarely notable game by 7 runs. When 
the last successful tour took place in 1899, a veteran in the 
person of Mr. Worrall gave the fearless hitting which had 
become a tradition. Somehow he never ‘caught on’ with the 
crowd, but oddly enough, and valiantly too, he did best of all 
in the Test Matches, though he was not included in the side at 
Lord’s. 

The country type of bat perhaps had its apotheosis in Mr. 
Worrall when he first came, for he trained on considerably 
after his first appearance in 1888. But one or two less successful 
examples could be given. The elder Gregory, who captained 
the first team, Mr. J. Slight and Mr. Moule in 1880, are notable 
instances.. Some one must fail on every tour—that seems to be 
the law of accident—and we have seen some of our best dis- 
astrously out of form at the Antipodes. So there are men like 
Messrs. J. D. Edwards, P. C. Charlton, C. J. Eady, and A. 
Coningham on the roll of colonial visitors. The case of Mr. 
W. F. Giffen was a little different, because his elder and famous 
brother made his own support to the 1893 tour conditional on 
his taking the trip. Far more strange was the story of Mr. 
Kenneth Burn, a crude and commonplace batsman, specially 
selected from far Tasmania to be reserve wicket-keeper. But 
when the 1890 team were on the high seas bound for England, 
it was found that he had never put on the gloves in his life! 
Mr. Evans came long after the prime of his skill was past, but 
far too little use was made of him by Mr. Scott. On that same 
tour Mr. M‘Ilwraith proved a dire disappointment. He had 
come forward with a rush at the Antipodes just as Mr. Garnett 
did last season for Lancashire, but in England he never showed 
any skill until the shortening days of September. It is in no 
spirit of captious criticism that I put Mr. Frank Iredale in this 
category. With his beautiful style he played several long 
innings, notably against the Players at Leyton and England at 
Manchester. But he was such an uncertain beginner that he 
never scored a tithe of the runs he should have accumulated. 
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Australian captaincy alone presents strange contrasts. In 
1878 Mr. David Gregory established a sort of martial law. 
Mr. Murdoch had at times a tougher job, but by dint of good- 
natured pertinacity he kept his men up to the mark. With the 
best of intentions, and the greatest sincerity of purpose, Mr. 
H. J. H. Scott failed to impart to his team confidence in his 
judgment or pull together through their long programme, when 
disconsolate over the comparative failure of Mr. Spofforth. 
Matters were worse under Mr. M‘Donnell. His idea was to 
put on Messrs. Turner and Ferris, and to let them bear the 
whole brunt of the attack—each sent down over 2000 overs, 
and only one other cricketer exceeded 300. It need be no 
secret now that the muffled mutiny nearly burst out, an 
untoward event which actually happened in 1894. Next 
came an altogether ideal captain in poor Harry Trott, one of 
the ablest administrators of authority, on and off the pitch, 
who ever donned flannels. In 1899 the responsibility of his 
position affected the batting of Mr. Darling, but when he 
recognised the confidence his men rightly placed on his ripe 
quiet judgment, he regained his great ability and played as 
finely as ever. 

What grand bats some of these Australians have been, 
apart from the sensational sloggers! Will any one ever forget 
the moment when Mr. Murdoch, in 1880, beat ‘W. G.’s’ score 
of 151? Never for Sussex did he bat as on so many occasions 
for those touring teams. Mr. H. J. H. Scott was another 
magnificent bat, and perhaps we did not altogether realise the 
ability of Mr. Bruce. Then those two midgets, Messrs. 
S. E. Gregory and Harry Graham played wonderful cricket. 
Those who witnessed their partnership at Lord’s are not likely 
to forget the way in which spectators in the pavilion and in 
the crowd alike testified their approval of their plucky efforts. 
Earlier in history came that brilliant cricketer Mr. S. P. Jones. 
When in the mood he could bat with fascinating facility, but 
if matters were not to his satisfaction he would not exert him- 
self. Latterly Messrs. Darling and Clement Hill of course have 
been the great players; but though Mr. Hill commands as 
many strokes as almost any living player, yet as a rule he is 
content with as few varieties as are used by Mr. C. B. Fry. 
The very latest telegrams from Australia show that his great 
ability is only ripening, for 99, 98, and 97 are a wonderful 
succession of scores in Test Matches. Youngest of all the 
Australian bats, Mr. Trumper has a great career before him. 
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That he should have made the highest score by an Australian 
in England—300 not out v. Sussex—is not so important as the 
impression he gives of sterling ability. His style is unusually 
attractive, for Australians do not cultivate grace and ease such 
as Mr. L. C. H. Palairet has brought to even greater perfection 
than Mr. G. B, Studd in the early eighties. His 135 not out at 
Lord’s in the Test Match proclaimed him a master of batting, 
possessing an engaging variety of strokes. 

There have been some noted stonewallers in the past and a 
few cavillers complained that all the 1899 team were dogged 
defenders except Mr. Worrall. They could hardly remember 
the dreary, if invaluable, pertinacity of Alec Bannerman if they 
called Mr. Hugh Trumble or Mr. Noble ‘mere stickers.’ 
Little Alec was a veritable Scotton, but for sheer defence he 
was excelled by Dr. J. E. Barrett, the very stiffest and slowest 
bat who ever scored largely in a Representative Match. A 
good many of the colonial wicket-keepers were pretty obstinate 
bats. Recollect the bearded Blackham sauntering to the wicket 
with one hand in his pocket absolutely indifferent, so long as 
things went well with the side if he was out first ball or kept 
up his end for an hour. But at a crisis his was one of the 
hardest wickets to capture, for he never knew when he was 
beaten—nor did any one else. The monarch of stumpers had 
hands so gnarled and misshapen from injuries that it was a 
wonder they could do their duty. Yet not even poor Pilling 
ever was equal to this unobtrusive but deadly custodian of the 
sticks. At times Mr. A. H. Jarvis was marvellously fine in his 
department, and oddly enough could often be relied upon 
when his batting had degenerated to such an extent as to 
provoke the unruly mirth of a section of the crowd. To 
succeed Mr. Blackham was a severe ordeal, and, on the whole, 
Mr. J. J. Kelly came out well. He was not to be compared 
with his illustrious predecessor, but he was far better than we 
in England at first believed. Modelled on Mr. Blackham, he 
could not impart that sense of confidence which the very 
attitude of the other would always inspire. Yet his dogged 
unimpressive style has gradually become associated with 
Australian cricket quite as much as was the case with Mr. 
Blackham. He has many a time defied all sorts of bowling 
just at the critical hour, though like Mr. Donnan, whose 
batting was much after the same type, his cricket was neither 
orthodox nor prepossessing. It was the sheer inability of 
Mr. A. E. Johns to bat at all which has kept him from a share 
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in important cricket. Behind the wickets he was neat and 
remarkably quick in his movements. 

On Australian bowling whole volumes could be written, for 
a succession of wonderful trundlers have come over here. 
Anecdotes suggest themselves by the score. Mr. T. W. Garrett 
at the Orleans Club saw Mr. A. G. Steel neatly caught without 
scoring: ‘Seems to me the leather rubs a bit’ was his terse 
observation. Mr. G. E. Palmer whenever he captured a wicket 
with his leg-breaks, the ball he liked best to bowl, used always 
to observe : ‘There’s one less to bat.’ This recalls old Arnold 
Rylott who invariably remarked, ‘So!’ when he sent back an 
opponent. Midwinter in the old four-balls-over time used to 
say he always muttered to himself, ‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John,’ according to which ball of the over it was. This 
suggests another tale. An express bowler—I think it was Mee 
—was bowling out a village team in some nobleman’s private 
ground in Notts. The eleventh opponent was obviously from 
the Emerald Isle, and as he walked to the wicket was heard 
saying, ‘The saints preserve us, Mary have mercy,’ and so forth. 
As luck or lack of skill ensured, he obstructed the wicket and 
received a singularly fast ball on the shin. ‘May the devil 
beat you with his broomstick,’ he shouted to the astonished 
professional, and the bystanders had hard labour to prevent a 
fight in the tent. Some one remarking to Mr. E. Jones that 
his bails shot a good deal, that hearty ex-miner retorted, ‘It’s 
nothing to what they do at home. You should play my balls 
on a cocoa-nut matting wicket, especially if a bit of flint has 
been slipped in where they are likely to pitch!’ I give this 
story as it was told to me, but can append no personal warranty 
for the veracity. 

Definite criticism of colonial bowling is not within the 
scope of this paper. But for historical purposes I would 
suggest that in future the Australian attack of the nineteenth 
century will best be dealt with in sections chronologically 
arranged. 

Group A.—Messrs. Spofforth, Boyle, Garrett, Palmer, and 
Giffen. 

Group B.—Messrs. Turner and Ferris. 

Group C.—Messrs. H. Trumble, E. Jones, Noble, M‘Kibbin, 
and Howell. 

It is only in this last section that any illegitimacy of delivery 
has been discoverable. Up to that time, the purity of the 
action of the Australian attack had been above reproach. Until 
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then the friction had been about the amateur status of many 
of our visitors and consequent disagreement about remunera- 
tion with English professionals. But when the Board took in 
hand the management of the cricket so far as this country was 
concerned, there arose this bugbear of doubtful delivery. Of 
course Australia had not, unfortunately, the monopoly in this 
matter ; but the county captains who delivered the famous 
denunciation in December 1900 would never have hesitated 
about Mr. M‘Kibbin had he been under their jurisdiction. 
Happily, so far as can be ascertained, the present Australian 
season is being marked by as satisfactory an attention to fair 
delivery as was the case last summer over here. 

Thus far statistics have been sedulously avoided. But 
here must be appended a batch specially sought for the present 
article, and they will be worth recalling in the next few 
months. 

In ten tours the Australians have played 320 eleven aside 
matches, winning 149, losing 74, whilst 97 have been unfinished. 
In Test Matches over here, our visitors have four times been 
victorious, whilst we have won on a dozen occasions, six games 
being drawn. Fifty-nine cricketers have participated in the ten 
tours—exclusive of Mr. S. M. J. Woods, Mr. R. J. Pope, and 
the dozen or so of minor importance who have played as stop- 
gaps. Of the fifty-nine, twenty-seven came only once. Mr. 
Blackham has visited England on eight tours, Mr. Alec 
Bannerman has come here six times, whilst Messrs. George 
Giffen, Boyle, and Bonnor have each come five times. Mr. 
F. R. Spofforth, Mr. S. M. J. Woods, and the late William 
Midwinter are the only cricketers who have played for and 
against the Australians over here. But Mr. W. R. Gilbert, 
Mr. R. Wood, Mr. R. C. Ramsey, Mr. C. W. Rock, and 
others have played against the Australians here and against 
our touring teams in different parts of the new Common- 
wealth. 

Wicket-keeping too often obtains no tabulated statement. So 
here is one of the leading triumvirate who donned the gloves 
for Australia in England : 


Stumped. Caught. 
Mr. Blackham 126 163 
Mr. Jarvis. : 39 39 


The best batting average by any Australian in England has 
been secured, as will be seen below, by Mr. J. Darling, and the 
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six whose figures are also given are the only ones who have 
scored more than 4000 runs in this country. 


Runs, Average. 
Mr. J. Darling . 3496 35-31 
Mr. W. L. Murdoch . 2 5332 eae 27.67 
Mr. S. E. Gregory . 4409 23.154 
Mr. George Giffen. 5867 “xs 22.235 
Mr. A. C. Bannerman ‘ 4785 ae 19.149 
Mr. J. McCarthy Blackham 4067 oe 14.203 


Against this no adequate comparative table of English 
batting can be set, but taking a minimum of 250 runs, the 
following have the highest figures : 


Runs. Average. 
Storer . : 286 
Braund . : 270 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji . 
Mr. C. B. Fry 725 
Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower 362 
Dr. W. G. Grace . 4228 
Mr. C. L. Townsend . : 581 
Gunn . 2267 


Mr..C. T. Studd. 410 


In bowling, nine Australians have captured over 250 
wickets : 

Runs. Wickets. Average. 
Mr. C. T. B. Turner ; 8419 a 689 a 12.151 
Mr. F. R. Spofforth : 8045 Fee 647 re 12.281 
Mr. J. J. Ferris : 5941 435 13.286 
Mr. H.F. Boyle. 4228 315 13.133 
Mr. T. W. Garrett . 4437 295 15.14 
Mr. E. Palmer . 7128 460 17.308 
Mr. H. Trumble. 8112 466 17.190 
Mr. E. Jones . 4789 256 18.181 
Mr. G. Giffen . 9999 541 18.261 


Taking 100 wickets as the minimum for English bowling, 
the following are alone qualified : 


Runs. Wickets. Average. 
Peate : 1797 an 135 13.42 
Attewell . 2422 157 15.67 
Hearne (J. T.) 2009 116 17.37 
Richardson 1827 107 17.8 
A.G. Steel 2267 109 20.87 
Dr. W. G. Grace. 3171 150 
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Finally, we are anticipating the advent of the eleventh 
Australian team. My friend Mr. Alcock tells me that in a letter 
received from Major Wardill, the manager, by the last mail 
before going to Press, no forecast of the side is given. Still 
conjecture can approximate the side which will take the field 
in May under Mr. Hugh Trumble, for in Australia there is not 
the same large supply of fairly capable cricketers to be drawn 
upon. The merits of over forty individuals were impressed on 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren from various sources, but from the 
Antipodes about five and twenty at the outside are in the 
running. We may expect to see Mr. Duff over here, and 
possibly Mr. Armstrong, with Mr. MacKenzie as second wicket- 
keeper. Of the 1899 team, besides Mr. Hugh Trumble, we can 
count as certainties on Messrs. Hill, Noble, Trumper, and Kelly, 
whilst Mr. Gregory is a likely candidate. Of the chances of 
Mr. E. Jones it is presumptuous to speak, as we cannot estimate 
his contemporary form, only be it noted he stood down for the 
third Test Match at Adelaide. Mr. Poidevin would be a wel- 
come selection, and Mr. Howell in a wet season might far 
excel his former excellent figures. No new bowler of the highest 
rank seems to have been developed in Australia. But we shall 
welcome with enthusiasm the best team which can be brought, 
and shall cheer with sportsmanlike sympathy both losers and 
winners in the Test Matches of the coming summer. 
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THE FIRST RABBIT 


BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


Once more he saw within the tunnelled bank 
His ferret vanish with vindictive shiver, 

Then a brown form sped through the herbage rank, 
And made the dead fern quiver. 


IT is one of life’s ironies that a man may enjoy a thing in 
retrospect long after the actuality has ceased to charm. To 
stand for hours on a wind-swept sandbank on the off chance of 
a shot at a reluctantly bolting rabbit may no longer be our 
ideal of human happiness final and complete, but looking back 
we see that some of the old radiance lingers about the spot. 
Kit, too, may have faded to an everyday under-keeper, but we 
are glad to remember the time when his leggings suggested 
romance, and something hardly to be distinguished from a 
halo surrounded his dingy shooting-cap. 

Kit it was, indeed, who entered us to rabbits and ferrets, 
and showed us something of the higher possibilities of life. 
Even then he was old—nearing thirty, perhaps—but he had 
contracted none of the vices of old age. He kept ferrets 
in his bedroom, a course to us forbidden, but obviously most 
sensible, because you could see them the first thing in the 
morning. Then, he spent his life joyously in making and 
setting traps and cleaning guns, and ignored Latin and Euclid 
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and similar foolishness. Yet, notwithstanding his manifest 
superiority to all the adults of our acquaintance, he was never 
puffed-up nor self-sufficient : he taught us how to set wires for 
rabbits and bait traps for magpies, and frequently let us hold 
his ferrets when he muzzled them with thin string ; in fact, he 
treated us in a spirit of frank equality and brotherliness to 
which we were altogether unaccustomed, and our reverence for 
him was naturally blended with deep affection. 

Every man’s book of life is divided into chapters: some 
long and tedious, some bright and brief. We had just con- 
cluded a portion of our history headed ‘School,’ and a new 
page lay open before us. Christmas was near—an unbroken 
spell of holiday stretched ahead. Furthermore, the chief home 
authority was on a visit, and in any good and sufficient cause 
the minor powers might be ignored. Temporarily, the world 
was at our feet. 

There was a wood behind Kit’s cottage, with gnarled and 
twisted trees and deep mossy dells in if. Grey boulders 
loomed amidst the trunks which, in our childish days, we had 
taken for fabulous animals lying asleep, and had found 
dangerous delight by escaping from them in terror not alto- 
gether simulated. Now that we knew them as they were, their 
witchery was by no means banished. Chasms yawned at their 
sides, too big for rabbits, and we speculated on possible foxes. 
There was a rumour that a badger had been seen hereabouts, 
but this we always felt to be too good to be true. 

Our new chapter opened propitiously all round. The 
heavens were clear and blue; there was a touch of frost in 
the air and no wind, and when we drew near to Kit’s cottage 
we saw that preparations were already afoot. Kit himself was 
invisible, being busy with his breakfast after his morning’s 
round, but his gun rested against an angle of the wall, and the 
old wooden fishing creel, strangely patched, in which he always 
carried his ferrets, had been taken down from its accustomed 
peg, and stood near the door awaiting its occupants. 

Kit was eating when we entered: alternately biting a huge 
piece of bread, and drinking from a blue chequered mug. In 
his demeanour there was nothing of excitement nor of haste. 
We felt this to be strange, but we allowed no sign of impatience 
to escape us. At length he brought the ferrets—two whites and 
a polecat—holding them affectionately against his breast, and 
we proceeded to muzzle them. It was a wonderful thing to see 
Kit’s strong fingers tie the dainty knots beneath the furry jaws, 
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measuring the length of loop with certain eye, and making all 
snug and tight without the least undue stress or ruffling of hair. 
He dropped each on the cottage floor as he finished, when it 
went nozzling around the furniture, now and then staring up at 
us, its pink eyes looking pale and glassy in the sunlight, until all 
were ready. Then with the creel slung on his shoulder and 
gun in hand he passed from the cottage, climbed the fence and 
entered the wood. 

As we pressed on at his side we knew that the time for 


action had come. Great thoughts must now be translated into 
deeds. We were pale but resolute. Still how to approach Kit 
taxed all our diplomacy ; his orders in relation to boys and 
firearms were clear and peremptory, and Kit, above all things, 
was a law-abiding man. We began tentatively by asking to be 
allowed to carry the empty gun, thus breaking the letter of the 
commandment only. Then we insidiously attacked the spirit. 
We pointed out that we were alone, that the law-giver was far 
away, that the law itself was rot, and concluded with a stirring 
appeal to Kit’s sportsmanlike instincts. He resisted ; he argued, 
not without force, that his character and livelihood were at 
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stake, but we saw his heart was with us ; he listened and he fell. 
We knew that a great turning-point in our career had come 
when his hesitating hand went into his velveteen pocket, and 
two blue cartridges—are blue cartridges made nowadays, we 
wonder ?—were slipped into the vacant chambers. 

With Kit’s cautions in our ears and the loaded gun in our 
hand we took our place. For the moment we asked not nor 
desired quarry to shoot at. New wants might soon arise in 
our shifting heart, but for a while at least we stood on the very 
apex of our ambition. If only certain eyes—we named a few 
in our mind—could rest upon us now, gun in hand, calmly 
indifferent, it would be well, but even this consummation of 
our glory hardly pressed upon us as a need as yet. 

In the meantime Kit was busy with the ferrets. ‘Now, you 
will be careful, Master Chris,’ he kept on murmuring, as he 
moved with a white body hanging limply in his hand, to a hole 
at the foot of a great stone in the clearing. Then he dropped, 
or rather gently threw the ferret in the direction of the hole, 
and came back on tip-toe. 

The ferret, after moving to and fro in a dazed kind of way, 
struck the scent, and with a little vindictive shiver disappeared 
in the hole. A slight wind stirred in the trees; the frost 
glistened on the bracken, The strained moments passed. We 
glanced at Kit, but his eyes were fixed upon the hole near the 
stone. A sense of injustice pressed upon us. We were pre- 
pared for desperate things—for anything in which action had a 
part, but this waiting got upon our nerves. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, we saw something grey stealing rapidly up the 
bank. The apparition came so silently that a fatal hesitation 
held us spell-bound. Then Kit said, ‘Now, sir,’ and we fired. 
We were conscious of a terrific shock, thunder- like roar, blinding 
smoke (the rabbit had vanished in the undergrowth some little 
time before we pulled the trigger, as we subsequently learned), 
but a sense of calm triumph possessed us. We had been tried 
and not found wanting. At any rate, we had let it off. 

Then we waited again and our surroundings took on a more 
familiar aspect. There was no longer a portentousness in the 
air which affected the very trees. We held the barrels with 
a more familiar clasp, and our eyes, freed from their previously 
strained glare, rested more easily upon the rabbit-hole. 

We had not remained long before we heard a sound—a 
thumping sound—and Kit whispered ‘Look out.’ A grey head 
with great eyes appeared at the hole’s mouth. The rabbit came 
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out and hopped round the stone, where it waited as though in 
doubt. Westood still as death. Then the ferret appeared nosing 
around curiously, as who should say, ‘I'll swear it came out.’ 
The rabbit scented danger, bolted towards us, hesitated, turned 
and made for the opposite bank, and we fired again. The 
smoke cleared slowly and a beatific vision greeted our eyes. 
The grey form was rolling down the bank, kicking, the under- 
parts showing white as it turned over. Oblivious of everything, 
even of the gun, which we threw down in our haste, we were 
upon it almost before it reached the bottom, We had thought 
to appear cool, even indifferent, but excitement swept all affecta- 
tion aside. We appealed to Kit: had he grasped all the points 


of the situation—our self-restraint in refraining from a pot-shot, 
the speed at which it was going, the admirably timed aim? He 
was enthusiastic, but his adulation was dimmed by a note of 
warning. Even the greatness of the occasion failed to justify 
the hurling into space of a gun at full cock. Still, we felt the 
comment was not offered in a carping spirit, and on the whole 
we were satisfied. 

All after events of that great day were in the nature of an 
anti-climax, Although we have searched our memory we find 
few imprints remaining. We remember that Kit would have 
put the rabbit in the bag, after the manner of others, but this 
we could in nowise permit. So we carried it ourself to our 
detriment, its head and ears trailing on the ground. From this 
and the further circumstance that Kit occasionally took us, rabbit 
and all, in his arms and lifted us over hedges, we infer that we 
were small of stature. 

The rabbit, from motives of policy, was left at Kit’s, and we 
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remember when we approached the house that, in place of being 
the cynosure of admiring eyes, we were curtly admonished on 
the state of our boots. 

But, after all, glory lies not in the plaudits of the mob, and 
it is in his own breast that the hero finds his triumph and 
defeat. 
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THE GOLF CURE 


BY THE HON. A. BLIGH 


WANDERING aimlessly along the Marine Parade at Whitlingsea, 
I was trying to console myself with a long cigar for being con- 
demned to endure, in such a place, two hours of waiting before 
the next train to London. 

Whitlingsea had been recommended to me as a quiet sca- 
side town with a good hotel. This combination is rare, so I 
had thought it prudent to leave my luggage at the station while 
I inspected the Royal. 1 soon found reason to congratulate 
myself upon this precauticn. Long before I had finished a 
wretched luncheon, I became aware of a surly, inhospitable 
manner in the waiters, which seemed to reproach the chance 
customer for prolonging needlessly the existence of a doomed 
house. 

Whitlingsea has never recovered favour since the great 
epidemic which attacked it some years ago. There were a few 
people on the ‘front’ ; but to whatever class they belonged— 
invalids in bath-chairs, retired officers, or school-girls—one 
could see that they were different from the frequenters of the 
more popular resorts. They looked about them with a de- 
pressed, querulously-contemptuous air, which seemed intended 
to convey that it was not their fault if fate had for the moment 
condemned them to a cheap, unfashionable watering-place. 

It came as a surprise when at last I saw walking towards 
me a man who seemed to be at Whitlingsea by his own free 
will. Trailing his stick behind him, he came slowly on, with 
the fixed, downward gaze of one occupied in some compli- 
cated problem. As we were about to pass each other, he 
looked up, stopped, and inquiringly uttered my name; at the 
same moment I recognised him as Spencer Whitelaw, an old 
Oxford friend. 

Beyond chance meetings in the street, all I had heard of 
him for some twelve years had been derived from that useful 
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exchange of gossip which keeps one from undue ignorance about 
the affairs of others. In this way I knew that he was well off, 
belonged to no profession, and was not specially devoted to any 
form of sport. 

‘Well, and what are you doing down here ?’ he asked, after 
the first greetings. 

I described my reconnaissance and its result. 

‘Ah, I wish I'd known you were coming. . . . But this can 
easily be put straight. We've gota very decent little club down 
here: fair cook and excellent bedrooms. Come and dine 
there with me to-night. Send for your luggage ; I’ll put you 
down as my guest for a week. Then, if you like the place, 
there’ll be no trouble about becoming a member.’ 

This was a startling change of fortune. I promptly accepted 
the invitation. 

‘I don’t stay there myself,’ he went on; ‘it so happens 
that a quiet house suits me better just at present ; however 
... Then, changing the subject : ‘ Whitlingsea isn’t a bad 
sort of place, though it looks a bit dull at first. Good air ; not 
so exciting as Brighton, but quite bracing enough. Then that 
ridge of down keeps off the worst of the east wind. And it’s a 
great point, for any one who has to live quietly, the town not 
being too big. Of course, I have to study this sort of thing a 
good deal—but I don’t know why-I should inflict my troubles 
on you.’ 

He paused, giving me a suspicious glance. It was obvious 
that he had plenty to say, but was uncertain—perhaps on 
account of discouraging experiences—as to how it would be 
received. 

If it were only out of gratitude, I could not well refuse to 
listen to my host’s disclosures. Moreover, I was curious as to 
what it was that compelled him to be so careful ; for he was a 
tall, well-made man, and, although rather pale and hollow- 
eyed under a forehead wrinkled by anxious lines, he had scarcely 
the look of an invalid. 

‘Well,’ he began, with what might have been either a sigh 
or the deep breath of an orator starting upon a great speech, 
‘I got on well enough up to about eight years ago; but 
then 

What followed outlasted the remainder of my cigar ; also 
the whole of a second. 

All that I could make out from Spencer Whitelaw’s minute 
and complicated story amounted to this : 

For some years he had found reasons for suspecting weak 
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points in the heart and other important organs—symptoms 
which the doctors could neither explain nor cure. He had 
thus been driven to study these matters for himself; and had 
finally ascertained that he was suffering from a rare, but not 
unknown, form of nervous debility, which, although not in 
itself necessarily dangerous, might easily develop, if neglected, 
into more than one serious malady. The great secret was to 
keep a sharp look-out for the characteristic symptoms— 
nervous dyspepsia, for instance, or insomnia—and to nip them 
in the bud. Ever-increasing knowledge of his constitution 
had enabled Spencer to carry out this system with some suc- 
cess ; and latterly he had found it possible, by the help of 
vigilance, good air, and a quiet, regular life, to maintain 
tolerable health. Whitlingsea had been a most fortunate 
discovery. 

‘Yes,’ he concluded, ‘ I’ve lived here for two years, and I 
began to think that I had found the right place at last. But now 
—only just lately—I don’t know how it is—there’s nothing 
really serious—but things are not going on so well. I don’t 
like the idea of it, but I almost think I shall have to consult 
Sutro.’ 

I had heard of this Dr. Sutro, a new man, not well spoken 
of by his own profession, but in high favour with those who 
suffered from ill-defined maladies and were nervous about 
them. He dealt in the most modern forms of treatment— 
electricity, hypnotism, and so on—and kept his name before the 
public by frequent articles in the reviews. 

I expressed a hope that this desperate step was not yet 
inevitable. Spencer shook his head gloomily and said nothing. 
It seemed to me that I should do well to go to the station for 
my luggage and give my host time to forget these sad thoughts 
before dinner. 

On arriving at the club I soon saw that Spencer had not 
praised it without cause ; no detail of carefully-organised com- 
fort was wanting in my large, cheerful bedroom overlooking 
the sea. The dinner was good, and a welcome change in my 
companion’s mood helped me to appreciate it. Not many 
others were dining ; but afterwards, in the smoking-room, the 
members began to assemble for their nightly gossip. It was 
easy to know the regular frequenters by their confident 
entrance, their offhand nod to friends and, above all, by that 
stern scrutiny of a new face which makes his first appearance 
at a club an ordeal to the shy man. Spencer made me known 
to some of those who were to be my companions for the 
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coming week. There were the retired colonels and generals 
found at all seaside places, one or two London business men, 
and a few natives, I was chiefly interested by a little red- 
cheeked, sharp-eyed man of about fifty, Fairclough by name, 
who, as I afterwards learned, was the leading doctor of the 
town. His profession was not to be guessed from his dress or 
his conversation ; there was a hint of the racecourse in his flat- 
topped hat and the rigid folds of his white scarf ; while his 
brief, authoritative remarks were all devoted to athletic topics: 
the day’s cricket to begin with, then golf, which I soon found 
to be the question of the hour at Whitlingsea. The links of 
the newly-formed club had just been opened, and every one 
was in the first stage of the fever. 

There were fierce discussions as to what weapon should be 
used to surmount certain obstacles, known by special names 
suggestive of their dangers—‘ Hades’ and the like. Dr. Fair- 
clough usually had the last word ; particularly when, jumping 
up from his chair, he forced his opponents to retreat by illus- 
trating his theories with a freely-swung umbrella. 

There came a pause ; for the moment the doctor had out- 
talked all opposition. With a significant smile to the others, he 
turned to Spencer Whitelaw. 

‘Why don’t you try the great game? Just the very thing 
for you.’ 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders. For some time I had 
observed that he was becoming irritated with Fairclough. Like 
many depressed men, he resented unnecessary enthusiasm as a 
kind of personal insult. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t understand the fascination,’ he said. 

‘Never mind,’ chuckled Fairclough, ‘ you'll come to it in 
time ; they all do—they all do!’ 

Spencer said nothing, and soon afterwards went off to bed. 
One by one the others followed him, and I was left alone 
with Dr. Fairclough, who, having doubtless detected that my 
knowledge of golf was somewhat superficial, promptly dropped 
the subject. But, after one or two casual remarks about the 
town and the club, he impressively declared : 

‘I was not joking just now, when I advised Whitelaw to 
take up golf. It would be the making of him; I shouldn’t 
wonder if it cured him absolutely.’ 

He paused, considering me shrewdly, in evident uncertainty 
as to the prudence of speaking out. 

‘You've known him for some time, I suppose ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; we were at Oxford together; but 1 haven’t seen 
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much of him for several years. By the way, what is this 
mysterious ailment of his ?’ 

The doctor drew a long breath, puffed a cloud of smoke 
towards the ceiling, examined the ash of his cigar, smiled, 
hesitated a moment, and then, waving off responsibility with 
widespread fingers, turned to me with the air.of one who 
means to be candid at any cost. 

‘Well, I’m going to meddle in other people's business—but 
no mitter! . .. I’ve only known Whitelaw since he’s lived here ; 
but I like the man, and I can’t bear to see him wasting his life 
and making himself miserable for nothing.’ 

‘Ah! so there’s nothing seriously wrong ?’ 

‘ Nothing—and everything! . . . He’s not my patient, but | 
should be prepared to bet a moderate sum that he’s perfectly 
sound. ... He’s ina fair way to become a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac—that’s what is the matter. He thinks of nothing but 
his health ; he watches himself for symptoms ; then, when he 
fancies he’s discovered something, he nurses and exaggerates 
the possible consequences until he’s frightened out of his life. 
No sooner is he reassured about one imaginary: ailment than 
there is another ready to take its place. . . . [knew my man from 
the first : that anxious look in the eyes, that mildly-querulous 
tone of voice—quite enough for me!’ 

The doctor smiled at the recollection. It was easy to see 
that he set some store by this faculty of summing up a character 
at the first glance. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘we often have to deal with this type. 
I'll tell you a sure sign: when a man of this sort knows a 
doctor in private life, he’s always trying to pump him on the 
sly ; he wants to have his symptoms explained, but they’re so 
trifling that he’s ashamed to consult one openly. For instance, 
when our friend first came here, he used to row every day on 
the sea—special treatment for some fancied trouble, no doubt. 
After a time, some one tells him—at least that’s what | suspected 
at the time—that rowing might be bad for the back ; accord- 
ingly he takes every opportunity of buttonholing me and artfully 
leading the conversation up to the dangers of rowing, and spinal 
injuries—always in the abstract, of course. Well, I confess | 
was annoyed ; one doesn’t want “shop” at the club, and one 
doesn’t like being pumped. So I looked grave and said nothing. 
I suppose he got alarmed at this ; for, soon afterwards, he gave 
up boating, and he’s never been on the sea since.’ 

‘He seems to think of consulting Sutro,’ I remarked. 
‘A truly brilliant idea,’ said the dactor, imparting, through 
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the nose, an ironical twang to his words; ‘Sutro’s a specialist 
in cases of that sort. Why, our friend would be worth {500 
a year to him for life! ... No; there’s only one remedy : 
occupy his mind, make him forget himself... . Now, look 
here, you're an old friend—you wish to help him ?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Well, get him to take up golf—he must be really keen, 
mind you—and blame me if he isn’t all right in six months.’ 

‘But is he the kind of man to become enthusiastic about 
anything like that ?’ I objected. 

‘Yes, I know ; there’sthe rub. Has he still got the power of 
taking interest in anything outside his own health ? . . . Never 
mind, have a try—golf’s a wonderful game; it looks tame 
enough to outsiders, but I’ve known very few who could resist 
the charm when once they had felt it. . . . Of course, Whitelaw 
may never get that far ; but if once he gets keen—really takes 
the golf-fever—lI’ll tell you what I’ll do.’ - 

The doctor rose, settled his sporting-farmer’s hat on his 
head, and looked fiercely down upon me. 

‘Well, then, if he’s not cured of his fancies in six months, 
V’ll—I’ll never play golf again as long as I live! . . . Goad- 
night to you !’ 

The next day I was to go to luncheon with Spencer. He 
had thought it necessary, when giving this invitation, to explain 
why he had not asked me to stay at his house. His health, it 
appeared, and the enforced regularity of his way of life, made it 
impossible for him to be an efficient host. I was still undecided, 
when I reached the door, as to how I should best carry out 
Dr. Fairclough’s advice. It was assuredly useless to recommend 
golf to Spencer as a remedy for all his troubles. I should have 
to start the subject casually, taking care to avoid enthusiasm. 

Mr. Whitelaw would be in directly, the servant said; and 
meanwhile, should I like to go upstairs to wash my hands? I 
was ushered into a room which at first sight might have been 
taken for a laboratory or a workshop. Against the wall was a 
large table, covered with bottles of every size; upon another 
table were various instruments and vessels of glass or metal : 
cups, measures, scales, a bath-thermometer, a clinical thermo- 
meter, and so on. Above was a bookshelf. Looking at the 
back of a thick, unwieldy volume, I saw that it was Quain’s 
‘Medical Dictionary.’ 

I was about to examine an apparatus of cords and bands, 
presumably gymnastic, when Spencer, looking confused and 
not well pleased, hurried in. 
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‘How are you? My fool of a man has taken you to the 
wrong room. Come this way, will you ?’ 

When he had shut me into a spare bedroom, more con- 
ventionally fitted up, I heard him scolding the servant. 1 
began to understand his scruples about the admission of 
guests. 

The luncheon was excellent, well chosen and well cooked. 
I observed, however, that my host’s share of the meal differed 
from mine: little dishes, each designed to hold a certain 
measured portion, were placed before him; my cutlet was 
a la Reform, his plainly grilled. 

He began to talk of the various amusements and occupa- 
tions of Whitlingsea. 

‘My difficulty, you know, is to find something that gives one 
just the right amount of exercise. At first I used to hunt; 
but I found I couldn’t stand the long days—always up and 
down hill, too. And then walking isn’t much good; it may 
exercise your legs, but tramping along without an object is 
dullish work.’ 

I thought I saw my chance. 

‘Well,’ I began, ‘I daresay golf may be an _ overrated 
game 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘—_but, anyhow, it’s better than a “constitutional.” If it’s 
not very exciting, there’s a certain amount of variety. I don’t 
suppose you would care about taking it up seriously; but I 
wonder you don’t have a turn now and then, just for the sake 
of air and exercise.’ 

He did not seem impressed by the idea. I tried an appeal 
to disinterested sentiments. 

‘The fact is, I rather thought of having a hit myself. 
Why not get Fairclough to make us both temporary members, 
and have a quiet round to-morrow? I’m no golfer myself ; 
but I daresay we can amuse ourselves for an hour or two.’ 

‘All right,’ said Spencer with resignation, ‘1 don’t mind, if 
it’s any pleasure to you. I suppose in these days every one 
must play golf and ride a bicycle at least once, if it’s only to 
stop inquisitive idiots asking why you’ve never begun.’ 

The weather did not favour our first visit to the links. On 
this exposed strip of down the hot sun and strong wind were 
very baffling to a beginner. Spencer was soon expressing 
doubts as to this being quite the day for dawdling round a hole 
in the grass in the intervals of hard exercise. 

He did not start well ; and I, while able to beat him easily, 
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had neither the skill nor the knowledge required for a teacher ; 
for holes which should have taken five strokes, I had to play 
seven, and Spencer eight or nine. Sometimes, with an exasper- 
ating jar running from wrist to elbow, he hit the ground under 
the ball; then, in attempting to correct this error, he missed 
altogether, and found himself helplessly brandishing his club at 
the sky. The caddies looked on with the doubtful grin of 
servants who hardly know whether to feel amused or ashamed 
at their master’s discomfiture. 

The round dragged on in gloomy silence. Spencer had 
given up all efforts to improve; and I could see that he was 
angry with me for having lured him into this humiliating 
display. 

‘The last time you catch me at this infernal game,’ were his 
only words as we walked back to the club-house. 

Doctor Fairclough was just starting for a ‘foursome.’ He 
looked at me with an inquiring smile ; I shook my head, fearing 
that he was about to add the last straw by congraculating 
Spencer on having at last found the true panacea. But I had 
underrated the doctor’s subtlety. 

‘Glad to see you up here, Whitelaw,’ he remarked. Then, 
dropping his voice confidentially : ‘I hope you're going to let 
us make you a regular member... In a new club like this, you 
know, it’s half the battle to get some of the right sort to start 
with.’ 

Spencer refused to promise; but the asperity had gone out 
of his voice. 

A tall man in a red coat came out of the club-house and 
‘opened his shoulders’ by a few imaginary drives. I recognised 
Blair, who had been at Oxford with us, and was now a famous 
golfer. I suggested to Spencer that we should renew our 
acquaintanceship—it had been but slight—and ask leave to 
follow Blair round the course. Even though Spencer were 
never to play again, he ought not to neglect this chance of 
seeing what real golf was like. Blair was extremely civil: glad 
to see us after all these years ; delighted to have our company 
during the round; interested to hear that Spencer was a 
beginner, 

It was really exhilarating to watch Blair’s play. He had a 
splendid style: a firm attitude and a long, easy swing which 
gave confidence to the onlooker. There was none of that 
painful hesitation which makes the contortions of some golfers 
so irritating a spectacle. Spencer, a little contemptuous at 
first, soon began to follow every movement with interest. I 
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could see that he was already experiencing that delusion which 
is part of the charm in watching a great player, be it Grace at 
cricket or Roberts at billiards : the conviction, delightful though 
destined to vanish at the first test, that one has caught some- 
thing of the expert’s facility. Blair was in good form and good 
humour. He explained to Spencer the peculiarities of the 
different strokes, where to use certain clubs, and the rest. 
When the round was over, Spencer admitted that there was 
more in the game than he had believed; but he was still 
doubtful as to its suitableness for himself. 

Blair would not hear of any one giving up golf after so 
short a trial. 

‘Come and have a knock round at the back,’ he said; ‘I'll 
soon tell you whether you'll ever be a player.’ 

Spencer's first stroke missed the ball altogether. 

‘Good natural swing,’ remarked Blair, without a smile ; 
‘but don’t take your eye off the ball at the last moment.’ 

The pupil tried again, this time digging his iron club into 
the ground and moving the ball some two or three inches. 

‘Never mind ; that’s a step nearer. . . . Look here, this is 
more the sort of thing.’ 

Spencer failed totally in his effort to follow the master’s 
illustration. He threw down the club in disgust. 

_ ‘Once more,’ entreated Blair, ‘I can see you're getting into 
it. Why, many fellows never fairly hit the ball for weeks after 
they’ve begun.’ 

Spencer, as if anxious to end the farce as soon as possible, 
picked up his club and made a stroke, a little carelessly, but 
with less hesitation and less conscious effort than before. 
There was a full-sounding click, and the ball, flying low at 
first, rose gradually and fell some eighty yards away. Spencer, 
following its course with intent eyes, stood quite motionless, 
his club still unlowered. He was under the spell of a new 
sensation. 

‘Aha! what did I tell you?’ chuckled Blair. ‘Satisfactory 
feeling, isn’t it ?’ 

‘He thinks he’s made a convert to his beloved game,’ 
Spencer remarked, when Blair had left us. ‘It’s distinctly 
comic, you know, the keenness of these golfers. How careful 
they are about their attitude—and then that “preliminary 
waggle 

He imitated Blair’s preparations for a stroke, and then 
made another rather successful drive. 

‘It seems to be a downright mania with some of them,’ he 
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continued, as we walked after the ball ; ‘I can’t understand it 
myself. . . . Of course, a clean hit is satisfactory enough— 
but to make a profession of it! . . . I dare say I may come up 
here now and then, just to get a little exercise; but as for 
matches and tournaments and medals, and that sort of thing, I 
don’t think I could ever take the game so seriously as all that!’ 

And, talking in this strain, he continued, for nearly two 
hours, to drive his ball up and down the spare ground behind 
the club-house. On the way home, and during the whole of 
dinner, he laughed and wondered at the incomprehensible 
enthusiasm and grotesque ways of the golfer. But I observed 
that, sharp as his satire of the game might be, he seemed for 
the time to have lost interest in all other subjects. 

When, a few days later, I left Whitlingsea, I felt satisfied that 
Doctor Fairclough’s prescription would be given a fair trial. 


During that summer and autumn I saw nothing more of 
Spencer Whitelaw nor of Whitlingsea. Spencer’s name, how- 
ever, appeared with steadily-increasing frequency in the golf 
columns of 7he Field; first at his home club, then on more 
distant links. Keenly interested and amused, I followed from 
week to week his surprisingly rapid progress, for which the 
handicappers seemed quite unable to make due allowance. 
The Whitlingsea monthly medal fell to him time after time. 

One night in December I met Doctor Fairclough in the 
smoking-room of a London theatre. I hastened to ask after our 
friend. The doctor's eyes twinkled, and a prolonged ‘ A-a-ah !’ 
expressed the completeness of his triumph. 

‘Is he any better, yousay? Why, it’s the most miraculous 
cure, the most astounding transformation in all my experience 
—or in any one else’s! The man you saw last summer has 
simply ceased to exist. . . . Come here, and I'll tell you all 
about it.’ 

He drew me into a corner where there were two arm- 
chairs. 

‘Now, I dare say you remember what I said the very first 
evening I had the pleasure of meeting you ?’ he began, with an 
impressive air which did, in fact, remind me at once of that 
occasion. ‘I never had the smallest doubt about our friend’s 
complaint—morbid concentration of thoughts on his own 
health ; and nothing else whatever. The treatment was 
obvious enough: the one essential was to turn his thoughts 
outwards and, z/so facto, he was cured. The difficulty was to 
find something that would interest him. Well, as you know, I 
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took a shot ; and, as luck would have it, I hit the bull’s-eye 
first time. It’s the acutest case of golf-mania on record ; he 
plays better every day; he’s in perfect health, and I should 
guess he weighs a stone heavier.’ 

‘And what does he say himself ?’ I asked. ‘ Does he confess 
to feeling better ?’ 

‘You simply can’t get him to talk about anything of the 
sort ; I’ve tried myself, as an experiment. The subject doesn’t 
interest him! No, golf has walked into bis mind and taken the 
_ place of health. And the curious thing is that he treats the 
new hobby exactly as he did the old ; the object has changed, 
but not the method.’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ 

‘T’ll give you an instance. You remember what I told you 
about his dodge of getting an informal opinion out of me now 
and then? Well, one night at the club, I saw Whitelaw had 
got his eye on me. He waited till the others had gone; then 
he buttonholed me and gradually led up to bad habits in golf. 
At last it came out that he had got into a way of “hooking,” 
and was rather worried about it. You know what I mean, 
of course ?’ 

The doctor had not forgotten my shortcomings in golf- 
lore. However, I was able to satisfy him that I understood 
that ‘hooking’ meant a faulty stroke, causing the ball to curl 
to the left. 

‘Well, I should think he cross-examined me for over an 
hour. How had he got into the habit? What was wrong— 
arms, legs, or attitude ? What was he to do to get out of it? 
&c. &c. This time I didn’t mind being drawn’; I was too 
pleased at the way my treatment was working. So I pretended 
to enter into it all very seriously ; I asked him questions, and 
took time to think, and hum’d and ha’d. Finally, I traced the 
trouble to gripping too tightly with the right hand. Original 
cause of malady: bad habit acquired when a cricketer at 
school. Treatment: increased use of left hand at golf and 
otherwise.’ 

‘And what was the result ?’ 

‘The oddest performance you ever saw. For weeks after- 
wards he never gave his left hand a moment’s rest ; he ate 
with it, drank with it, read with it, carried his walking-stick in it. 
I shouldn’t have been surprised if he’d put the other in a sling. 
And the best of it was that the charm worked ; he got out of 
his “ hooking” and won the next medal.’ 

‘IT suppose he didn’t send you your two guineas ?’ 
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The doctor chuckled. 

‘No—but I'll tell you what, if Spencer Whitelaw were to 
pay all he owes me for putting him on to golf, I should never 
have to earn my living again. And I’ve known fortunes less 
deserved, let me tell you! ... Yes, that was an inspiration, 
though I say it as shouldn't!’ 

And we returned to our stalls. 


A long frost set in with the new year, and there was little 
golf-news in the papers. In the spring, Spencer’s name began 
again to appear with the same regularity. He had now reached 
the first class among Whitlingsea players, so it was not sur- 
prising that he had to be content with holding his own ; the 
unceasing progress of last year could not go on for ever. Then 
I observed that he seemed to be losing ground. This, however, 
did not greatly alarm me; so long as golf gave him exercise 
and occupied his thoughts, the winning of prizes was of little 
importance. But at last, towards the middle of summer, his 
name was missing for a whole month. Had he grown tired of 
the game already ? I felt like a magazine-reader whose serial 
story has been suddenly broken off without notice, and I decided 
that the time had come to make use of my membership of the 
Whitlingsea Club. 

I did not warn Spencer of my coming. The first evening, 
after dinner, I met Doctor Fairclough on the stairs. He had 
been called away unexpectedly and had little time for talk. 

‘Whitelaw ? Well, to tell you the truth, I’ve hardly seen 
him lately ; doesn’t go up to the links, doesn’t come here ; 
creeps about by himself, and looks rather down in the mouth,’ 

‘Surely the golf-cure hasn’t failed ?’ 

‘Pooh! no fear of that. Impossible for a man like him to 
have too much golf. If there’s anything wrong, it’s because 
he’s got slack about the game and gone back to his old fancies.’ 

And the doctor hurried away. 

The next morning I went to see Spencer. I found him 
in the garden, his head bent over the Golf volume of the 
‘Badminton Library.’ 

‘Oh, I’m we// enough,’ he said in answer to my inquiry ; and 
his tone seemed to imply that a man may be in perfect health, 
and yet have plenty to trouble him. 

A year’s golf had worked great changes in Spencer. His 
face was bronzed and ruddy ; his whole frame had filled out and 
grown more erect. But he seemed preoccupied and nervous. 
He had caught a strange habit of looking at things downwards 
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out of the corner of his left eye. It was in this way that he had 
been reading his book when I arrived ; and, as we shook hands, 
his oblique glance made me look down to see what was wrong 
with my boots. 

For some time I could get hardly a word from him, but a 
question about his form at golf at last gave the opening he had 
evidently been waiting for. 

‘I can’t make it out at all. I first noticed it about two 
months ago... 

And he told me the whole story from the beginning : 
mysterious falling-off, vain search for the cause, conflicting 
observations, various theories, steady increase of the evil not- 
withstanding, and so forth. 

‘ But I think I’ve got to the bottom of it at last,’ he concluded. 
‘The fact is, I’ve invented a sort of machinery. Of course, 
you'll laugh at it, but I can assure you it’s uncommonly useful. 
Come in and I'll show you.’ 

He led me to the room which his servant’s indiscretion had 
revealed to me the year before. It had been completely 
transformed ; the bottles and thermometers were gone, and 
certain strange contrivances had taken their place. How, 
precisely, all this apparatus was used, I should have been puzzled 
to say ; but its general purpose could be guessed from full-length 
mirrors and diagrams of correct attitude, a captive golf-ball tied 
to the floor on three feet of string, and clubs lying about 
everywhere. 

Spencer, half ashamed, half proud of his ingenuity, did the 
honours of this golf-school. 

‘You see that thing?’ he began, pointing to what looked 
like a wooden bread-plate, suspended by cords and pulleys from 
the ceiling. Standing under it, he lowered the disk until it 
touched the top of his head. ‘Now you understand, of course?’ 
he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘You stand like this; then you 
swing away at the captive ball, and you soon find out whether 
your head and shoulders rise during the stroke.’ 

I expressed my admiration of this remedy for a habit 
strongly condemned by all authorities. But no golfing vice 
or weakness was neglected ; each was provided against by 
some mechanism, skilfully adapted to detect or cure. What 
most struck me was a sort of adjustable crate, into which the 
legs could be screwed, and so accustomed to any desired 
attitude. 

‘But this is what I confess I do take a little credit for,’ said 
Spencer, pointing to a number of bells, hanging on wires from 
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the ceiling or on rods projecting at various angles from the floor 
and walls. ‘The crate has been done before, but I think this is 
really original.’ 

He took some sand from a box, made a little heap on the 
floor, and ‘teed’ the captive ball; then, picking up a club, he 
posted himself carefully, and ‘drove off’ with a full swing. The 
club-head whirled through the forest of wires and bells; but 
there was not a sound, 

‘There! you see: that was a perfect stroke. Now, this time, 
I’ll swing a little short.’ There was a shrill tinkle. ‘Now Ill 
reach outa bit too far. The fault was at once announced bya 
sort of funeral-knell. 

Then he showed me how a clear lane had been left for the 
correctly-wielded club ; while, upon any deviation from a true 
course, some bell must be set ringing, and indicate by its note 
the nature of the error. 

‘Rather neat, isn’t it?’ he asked, giving me, however, a 
keen glance which betrayed some doubt of my sympathy. 
‘Well, you know, with all this there ought not to be much 
difficulty in finding out what’s wrong. But I’ve worked away 
for hours, day after day, and I haven’t fixed it yet. This 
morning, however, I had a sort of inspiration before I got up ; 
and the more I think of it, the more sure I feel that I’ve hit 
upon the meaning of all this loss of form. The fact is, 1 
believe I’ve got into a habit of unconsciously taking my eye 
off the ball at the last moment; and that’s absolutely fatal, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘Certainly ; and how do you account for it ?’ 

‘It’s not easy to say ; it might be caused in several ways,’ 
he said thoughtfully, taking up a club and putting himself in 
position. ‘It may be that I stand wrong, so that, when I get 
to the top of the swing, my left shoulder comes between my eye 
and the ball; or it may bea sort of nervous contraction of 
the eyelid ; or—but the real difficulty is, that one can’t detect 
this sort of thing for oneself. Now, if only you would help 
me ?’ 

I assured him of my readiness. 

‘Well, then, would you mind lying down on the floor on 
your back?... Yes, that’s right. Now, shut one eye and 
keep the other fixed on my left eye.’ He raised his club 
threateningly. ‘Your open eye, you understand, represents 
the ball.’ 

‘Only up to a certain point !’ I protested. 

‘All right, I won’t hurt you,’ he said gravely, thoroughly 
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absorbed in the experiment. ‘Now watch carefully to see if 
you lose sight of my eye at the last moment.’ 

He went through the swing preparatory to a drive. I did 
as I was told, but could detect nothing wrong ; the anxious, 
oblique gaze, which I had noticed in the garden, held me 
steadily throughout. Then he began again, and it was only 
after some twenty minutes that I obtained leave to rise from my 
uncomfortable position. 

‘You're quite sure you never lost sight of my eye for even 
half a second ?’ Spencer asked. ‘Well, that’s very disappoint- 
ing ; I really did think I was on the right scent. Now I suppose 
I shall have to start all over again.’ 

He became once more silent and preoccupied, and soon 
afterwards I thought it well to leave him. On one point, at 
any rate, | was reassured: there was no foundation for Doctor 
Fairclough’s fear that Spencer had lost interest in golf. 

It was an admirable afternoon for a walk. A fresh breeze 
drove the clear-cut, solid looking white clouds across a 
brilliantly blue sky, and the sunlight chased their shadows 
along the steep hillsides. After luncheon I made my way to 
the old Beacon, the highest and loneliest spot on the Whitling- 
sea downs. Here, lying full length on the turf, I could watch 
through my field-glass the big steamers, miles out in the 
Channel, that rarely come within sight of the shore below ; to 
right and left, the view was so wide that some ships could be 
made out only when the sun caught their sails. Close at hand, 
larks, wheatears, and other small down-land_ birds, flitted about 
among the gorse-bushes. I was waiting for a clear sight of a 
pink-breasted linnet, in full summer plumage, when far below, 
at the other end of the narrow valley, I caught sight of a 
carriage coming towards me. What could this be? There 
were neither roads nor houses to be reached in this direction ; 
the gorge led to nothing ; ending, in fact, in a cw/-de-sac formed 
by the Beacon Hill. I fixed my glass upon the carriage and 
watched it creep nearer. Suddenly it stopped. A boy, carry- 
ing a long and thick bundle under his arm, jumped off the box ; 
then a man got out, and seemed to be carefully surveying the 
surrounding hillsides, as if to make sure that he was unobserved. 
Peeping over the brink of the slope, I was, of course, practically 
invisible. 

The man took something like a stick from the boy’s bundle ; 
then, with many gestures, he appeared to be making a long 
explanation. At last, taking up an attitude with great care and 
raising his arms in a hesitating, laborious manner, he made what 
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was unmistakably a golf-stroke. Then he turned to the boy and 
consulted him for five minutes. 

This performance continued for more than an hour ; then 
the two drove away. - They were half a mile distant, and my 
glass was not powerful enough to distinguish faces ; but it had 
not taken me long to recognise this solitary golfer, I guessed 
that the investigation was taking a new turn; for the boy, 
although otherwise filling the part which earlier in the day 
had been mine, had not been required to lie down and im- 
personate a ball. 

Spencer still avoided the club ; so, a few days later, I again 
went to see him. I was scarcely inside the garden when I heard 
a jangling of bells and what sounded like an angry man demolish- 
ing furniture. Was my friend, driven to despair, ‘ having it out’ 
with the gymnasium ? 

Breathless and wild-eyed, his hair rumpled and his collar 
awry, Spencer wasted no time in preliminary greetings. 

‘It’s all over!’ he groaned. ‘I’ve gone utterly to pieces at 
last. Yesterday, I thought I’d traced all the mischief to gripping 
the club too tightly ; but this morning everything seems to have 
gone wrong at once. It’s really maddening. I can’t swing— 
I can’t keep firm on my feet—I lose sight of the ball—my head 
rises : 

‘My dear fellow,’ I protested, ‘don’t take it so much to 
heart. Give yourself time ; leave off altogether for a day or 
two, and then begin again as if nothing had happened.’ 

‘No! I can’t stand the suspense any longer. I’m deter- 
mined to know the worst at once.’ 

He looked me in the face, like a man who has decided upon 
some desperate expedient. 

‘Look here: 1’ll write to Blair—he came down last night 
—and ask him to go round with me this afternoon; not to 
play, of course, but just out of friendship, to see if he can 
make out what’s wrong with me.’ 

He paused. Then, giving mea cunning glance: 

‘Now, I want you to come too. You see, if I’ve got into 
any really fatal habit—anything incurable—I dare say he 
won't like to tell me. But you might get it out of him on the 
quiet.’ 

Having decided to face the worst, Spencer now became 
comparatively calm, and I was able to persuade him to pre- 
pare himself for the trial by a comfortable luncheon at the 


club. 
We found Blair awaiting us on the links. He consented, 
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very good-naturedly, to give all his attention ; but he soon cut 
short Spencer’s preliminary statement of symptoms. 

‘Tell me nothing, my dear fellow. Let me see you play 
and find out what’s wrong for myself.’ 

Spencer played worse than ever. It was the same cramped, 
hesitating, laborious stroke that I had observed in the lonely 
valley below the Beacon. Blair looked on in silence ; but, 
before half the round was over, I could see that he had made 
up his mind. 

‘There’s no great mystery about it,’ he said, when Spencer 
had ‘holed out’ for the last time ; ‘no particular vice to fix 
upon, and yet the stroke is a little wrong everywhere. I’ve 
often known the same thing happen before ; it means that 
you're not quite yourself—a bit below par, in fact.’ 

I tried to convey a silent warning to Blair, but in vain. 

‘I don’t suppose it’s anything so very serious,’ he went on, 
‘but, if I were you, I should go to my doctor and ask him for 
a tonic or something ; then you ought to go for a change of 
air, and give golf a rest until you feel perfectly fit again. That’s 
the whole secret, take my word for it.’ 

And he left us, evidently well pleased at having been able 
to relieve Spencer’s mind. 

Spencer did not speak. He was standing quite still, staring 
at the ground, as if these last words had suddenly enabled him 
to read his fate in the blades of grass. 
2g Horrified by Blair’s unfortunate suggestion, I could find 
nothing to say. For several minutes neither of us moved ; 
then, as if his vision were ended, Spencer gave a start and, 
without a word to me, marched off towards the town. 

Next day I heard that he had gone to London. 


Two months later I met Spencer Whitelaw walking in 
Piccadilly. I saw at once that, although somewhat melancholy, 
he had recovered from the agitation caused by his golfing 
failures and by Blair’s explanation of them. He was once 
more the depressed, quietly-anxious man whom I had seen 
during my first visit to Whitlingsea. 

‘Oh, I’m getting on as well as can be expected,’ he said ; 
‘but, of course, it takes time to get over such an utter break- 
down as I had in July... . It was all through that infernal 
golf, you know.’ 

‘But I thought golf suited your health so well ?’ 

‘ H’m—perhaps just at first it did me no great harm, when 
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I only played a little,’ he admitted ; ‘but from the moment I 
got really keen, it was quite another matter. I’ve no doubt I 
had been gradually undermining my health for months : but I 
was so taken up by the game that I never noticed anything was 
wrong, until Blair luckily put me on the right scent. At first 
I didn’t understand it all ; and, like a fool, I consulted Fair- 
clough.’ 

‘Surely e didn’t lay the blame on golf ?’ I asked. 

‘Pooh!’ said Spencer, ‘what can you expect from a 
country doctor, gone mad on a game in his second childhood ? 
Of course he said that there was nothing the matter with me; 
that I had got into low spirits through thinking too much 
about my health and not enough about golf. And when I 
explained that, on the contrary, I had been neglecting my 
health and thinking about golf all day long, he simply wouldn’t 
listen to me. Can you conceive such an obstinate old block- 
head ?’ 

‘And you couldn’t make him change his opinion, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘I saw it was useless to argue with such a man. I went 
straight off to London and consulted Sutro. He understood 
the whole case at once; and so did I, when he put things 
clearly before me. The whole cause of the trouble was this: 
I’d been overtaxing my strength and neglecting my health... . 
For many years I had had to be careful ; but when I became 
mad on golf I forgot to think about that sort of thing; I 
rushed about all over the country—tiring railway journeys, 
hotel beds, all kinds of food at irregular hours, and the rest 
of it. In fact, the most suicidal life for a man of my con- 
stitution.’ 

‘Then you’ve given up golf ?’ 

‘ Absolutely forbidden. I take a fixed amount of exercise 
every day ; one hour’s walking in the afternoon and an hour’s 
work every morning in Sutro’s gymnasium.’ 

‘And you're satisfied with Sutro ?’ 

‘Certainly ; not only is he aclever man, but he takes a 
real interest in his patients. He examines one thoroughly 
every day, after the gymnasium.’ 

‘He’s rather expensive, isn’t he ?’ 

Spencer looked down, a little confused. 

‘Well, ye-es, 1 suppose his fees ave a bit high. ... But 
then,’ he went on, brightening, ‘ what does that matter when 
you've got a doctor who really understands you ?’ 
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SPANIELS, RETRIEVERS AND FIELD TRIALS 


BY G. T. TEASDALE BUCKELL 


‘THERE is a toy in the kennel of every sportsman, from his 
honour to the rat-catcher.’ So wrote a good old sportsman in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, long before dog 
shows were thought of, and therefore before the sportsman’s toy 
became king of the kennel and of as much value as the less 
beautiful worker. Iam careful to say ‘less beautiful,’ on the 
ground that every dog, no matter how common, is beautiful 
when doing beautifully. Dogs that are taught to stand in the 
ring to catch the judge’s eye, much as carriage horses are 
taught to spread themselves for appearance sake in Bond Street 
and Piccadilly, no doubt do catch the eye of sportsmen as well 
as of dog-show judges, but in the former case it is not always 
with approval. I think it might fairly be argued that what is 
beautiful in animated nature is movement ; and if so, the very 
worst way of judging of horse, or dog, is at a show, at least it 
is so as regards those breeds that are required in work to go 
faster than a man can lead them, and when I read the reports 
of pointers and setters ‘moving well’ in the ring, I wonder at 
the make-believe that would convert ‘his honour’s’ or ‘ the 
rat-catcher’s’ pet into a workman on such slender evidence as 
can there be exhibited. 

Personally, I think dog shows are very objectionable insti- 
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tutions, but there can be no possible harm in holding them 
avowedly for pet and other non-working dogs. I know it is 
thought (and therefore may as well be stated in so many words 
on the part of the grouse and partridge drivers, to say nothing 
of the covert shooters) that pointers and setters and spaniels are 
a hindrance rather than a help, and that therefore broken dogs 
are a good deal worse than the ‘ toys’ most breeds have been 
converted into for show purposes. These do, at least, refrain, 
by their absence, from interfering with the bag of game and the 
temper of the shooters. That, however, is not quite a fair 
statement ; for when it is admitted, as it must be, that to use a 
dog where he injures the prospects of sport is not sportsmanship, 
yet it must also be granted that on nearly every moor in 
Scotland dogs are, and must be, used from August 12 to 
August 25, if guns are to be employed during that period. 

As a matter of fact, the first two weeks’ shooting on the 
moors recorded in the sporting papers included but one driving 
bag. Again, dog moors always make more money per bird 
killed than driving acres do, and the average price per brace in 
Yorkshire is about 1os., whereas it is at least £1 in Scotland on 
the dog moors. 

I am very well aware that there is a great deai of clap-trap 
talked and written about the beauty of dog work, and loving 
the sight of it more than the shooting. My own experience 
points to the fact that dogs are a constant source of anxiety, 
but at the same time there are pleasures in compensation. In 
driving the birds either come near you or they do not. In 
dog-work you either get near the birds or you do not; but in 
the latter case your attention is kept occupied from start to 
finish ; you are reading a language that only a sportsman can 
read, and you are so engrossed in it that the worries of life and 
the thoughts of business are banished as if by magic. If the 
truth could be known, perhaps half the people who rush to the 
moors in August from all the big towns and leave their clerks 
behind them to bungle the affairs of men, consciously or uncon- 
sciously go for no other purpose than to get the entire rest that 
nothing but fresh occupation can give a jaded mind. I am 
aware that on this ground it might be argued that the worse 
the dog the more thoroughly that purpose would be fulfilled ; 
but then, most people would object that they go for pleasure 
too, and that there is no pleasure to be found in dog-torturing. 

Possibly this was the first season in which retrievers made 
more at Aldridge’s Sporting Dog Sales than pointers and setters. 
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Seventy and ninety guineas respectively were paid for retrievers 
that came up with good characters, and were also very hand- 
some on the chain ; but there was always a demand for pointers 
and setters, though at prices based, perhaps, on the knowledge 
that if the birds could not be killed over points, there would be a 
second chance at them. The writer has himself designed the 
breeding of, broken, won at field trials with, and painted a dog 
for which he has seen £800 refused ; but this was an American 
offer, and possibly represents what the values for the best 
would be in this country if no such thing as driving game had 
been invented. This dog was the outcome of field-trials for 
pointers and setters, and it is no fancy price either ; for one of 
his sons served at the stud in America at 1oo dollars (£25), 
and was always full for years. The former was a very beautiful 
show dog, but the outcome of field-trials, and no one ever 
really saw him who had not followed him over rough peat hags 
on a bad scenting day. Given these conditions, comparisons 
became absurd ; where ordinary good dogs could not gallop, 
he glided ; and where they flushed he stood his game a long 
way off; but on the chain he was merely a big dog and a 
handsome one, and there zre many who answer to this descrip- 
tion. 

That suggests the value that field-trials may be to retrievers 
and spaniels—would have been to the former if the old Vaynol 
Trials had been kept going—for there we had retriever trials 
which produced curiously similar results to those held on 
Mr. Warwick’s place last season. Sut there, as everywhere, 
the difficulty always is to get enough wounded game down to 
try dogs satisfactorily. No doubt there was more wounded 
game at Vaynol than at Compton, as there always is more in 
shooting at the tail of game than in driving. In the former 
case the shooting was done over pointers and setters, and 
runners were not infrequent; in the latter, there were both, 
but all the winged birds were got by walking up, and it would 
form a very interesting study to find out why game is so rarely 
winged in driving. It is a point of the utmost importance to 
retriever trials in a partridge-driving country, for it may be said 
that the better driving is understood, and the more brilliantly it 
is accomplished, the smaller is the proportion of runners, always. 

To try retrievers properly there must be runners for all, 
and when there are a dozen dogs in a stake, even three runners 
each means a great many wounded birds, and by proportion of 
dead to wounded game in driving, an enormous bag of game. 
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That is the theoretical way of looking at it, but in practice it 
comes out rather differently. It is probable that on Mr. 
Warwick's shooting last season there were not more than half 
a dozen real runners brought down, but, nevertheless, | think 
it is quite undoubted that the best dog was found and almost 
exclusively by the ability shown on runners. Very likely a few 
of the dogs were thrown out of the stake because they did not 
do simple things quickly and well, and, after all, this is of the 
most importance to the shooter, even more than the brilliant 
hunt after the runner, who, gone five minutes, has neglected no 
time in putting distance between itself and pursuit. At Vaynol, 
thirty years ago, the principal winner was a liver-coloured, 
rough-haired dog, with a slightly hard mouth, and no doubt 
the judges were wrong in giving a prize to a dog with the most 
hereditary fault there is. But the view of field-trials taken in 
those days was different from that now prevailing ; for it was 
considered merely as a sporting outing, and no doubt the judges 
considered that a crushed partridge was better than no game. 
The liver-colour, which had been in reference to his looks 
called ‘The Devil,’ did find the game, whereas this was not 
always accomplished by the rest. Last year another liver- 
coloured one, called Rust (possibly also in reference to her 
appearance), was winner in a class of fashionably-bred and 
shiny black ones. The majority of these had required help 
in finding birds and rabbits that could in no sense be regarded 
as difficult ; the three that came to the top had been able and 
quick assistants in these circumstances; that is to say, after 
one retriever had fumbled about for five minutes or more, it 
was taken up and another was called for. As everybody knows, 
the second dog has vastly inferior chance to the first on the 
soiled ground, and consequently when the second does instantly 
what the first could not do at all, the gap is so pronounced 
between them that a very few occasions of the sort serve all 
necessities. 

The judges at Compton were lucky enough to have 
just such wide gaps between their dogs, but what would 
have happened had there been a class equal to Rust (not a 
wonderful stretch of imagination) I do not know; clearly, 
several more days would have had to be spent in bringing the 
best to the top. Twice, at least, Rust exhibited an enormous 
superiority to an immediate predecessor ; once it was a wounded 
hare that had travelled the whole length of a sixty-acre field in 
sight, and further ; after the drive was over a retriever was put 
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on the line, but he could not run it and fumbled about for 
five minutes. Then Rust was put on where the other had 
been and went away, without the smallest hesitation, hunted 
the line without an over-run as fast as foxhounds when it is 
‘heads up, sterns down,’ was lost to view a few minutes and 
then reappeared carrying the hare. ‘A very simple affair,’ it 
may be said, and one that happens every day in shooting ; to 
which I assent in everything but the five minutes of scent- 
spoiling fumbling. Again, it was a pheasant in turnips, when 
an even longer period was occupied by a dog that never struck 
the line of the runner at all, or if he did was called off it, and 
was therefore unlucky. Then Rust was sent, struck the line 
before she reached it, examined it for an instant to see which 
was ‘forward’ and which ‘heelway,’ and was off without the 
smallest hurry, but fast for all that ; again she never over-ran 
and was back with the runner in a couple of minutes. Not 
that these were the only runners got by any means ; the second 
dog got one admirably in heavy turnips, and a side wind, a 
most meritorious and quick performance, but Rust’s were the 
only occasions when good runners were quickly recovered after 
other dogs had failed to touch the line. 

The winner was a keeper’s dog actually, and by looks, 
belonging to Abbott, keeper to Mr. A. T. Williams, of Neath, 
in South Wales. It cannot be said that it was a lucky ending, 
for naturally what everybody wanted to see was some hand- 
some animal that could go to the stud, and be relied upon to 
improve the race. The second dog was that to look at, but he 
was a street behind the other, whose quiet method of being 
quick was a pattern for breakers and keepers to remember. I 
believe it must be possible to find as good workers amongst 
the handsome ones, but how that might be done I must leave 
until a word has been said about spaniel trials. These were 
seen to perfection in November last on Mr. Arkwright’s place 
at Sutton Scarsdale. This gentleman has solved a very difficult 
problem quite satisfactorily. The difficulty was how to see 
spaniels at work when in covert, and it was solved by making 
them do most of their work in long grass which had been left 
ungrazed and uncut on purpose; then after it was settled which 
had done the best on game they were put into thick gorse and 
brambles to find out whether their hearts were in the right 
places. In such admirable circumstances, with plenty of 
pheasants and rabbits to find it was easy to discover the true 
qualities of the dogs. They may be at once stated to have all 
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been well enough broken to prevent their doing damage, and it 
looked, therefore, rather unnecessary to award the prizes almost 
entirely on breaking. In these early days of spaniel trials when 
the Working Spaniel Society says that the shows have ruined 
the breeds what we want to bring out first is surely natural 
ability. When we have got that, I think, will be time enough 
to go into the nice questions of breaking. But against this 
view must be put another: spaniels are used now in many 
places, by the Duke of Portland, for instance, exclusively as 
retrievers ; in this shooters are following the lead of the late 
Sir Fred Milbank, who used a team of clumbers for retrieving 
the wounded, and quick gathering of the dead, in grouse 
driving, and as retrievers their breaking must be absolute. 
What struck me most at the spaniel trials was that there was 
a very great deal of lee-way to make up in breeding nose and 
vitality. It took so very long to hunt a small piece of ground, 
and game never appeared to me to be found any distance off, 
so that short noses and poor motive power made the spaniel 
work appear very slow indeed. When last year’s champion— 
second this year—took the best part of ten minutes to find a 
fresh-killed pheasant, not quite dead, lying within ro to 15 
yards of her, it became obvious that the scent must be very 
bad, or noses not good. The winner, ‘Hoar Cross Duchy,’ 
belonging to Mr. Watts, certainly was quicker about her work 
than most of them, was more clever and better broken, and 
retrieved winged pheasants well, although but eleven months 
old ; but, and this is the point I want to make clear, the special 
prizes for the dogs ‘which, in the opinion of the judges, were 
equal to a good day’s work,’ fell to neither of the first or second 
prize dogs in the winners’ stake, but to dogs they had beaten 
for breaking. Unfortunately, the dogs that got these specials 
were both without pedigree, and looked it, which I am afraid 
rather confirms the view that the shows have ruined the natural 
qualifications of the sorts they have touched. It is just those 
that have the natural gift of finding game and the true fire of 
the spaniel, with its fierceness to hunt, that it is necessary 
to spot in order to restore the spaniel as a useful game-dog. 
Under the rules, no doubt, the stake prizes were given rightly, 
but as it is beyond question that not much more than one in a 
hundred of these dogs are broken well enough for these trials, 
it is obvious that ninety-nine are being excluded from competi- 
tion ; amongst these probably are to be found the very dogs. 
one wants to perpetuate the spaniel instincts. The same 
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argument precisely applies to the retrievers; few people will 
send their dogs to the trials, because a dog that requires 
speaking to at heel has practically no chance. If there are 
handsome show retrievers, or spaniels, that have the quickness 
that makes good gun-dogs we want to know it before either 
breed has time to sink lower as dogs for the gun. The Working 
Spaniel Society mentally depict the show spaniels, famous 
for their fleeces, as emulating Abraham’s ram which was caught 
in the thicket, and their absence from trials lends colour to this. 
But there are probably hundreds of natural good ones about 
the country : at any rate, it may be said that when field-trials 
for pointers and setters first began to be held the demand for 
high breaking that now prevails would then have crippled, or 
killed, those institutions which, run in rather a loose way in 
regard to breaking and almost wholly on natural merit, brought 
together all the vest breeds in the country, and picked the best 
workers from each ; so that now every kennel that shows at 
field-trials has the blood of those old winners of thirty to 
thirty-five years ago. 

In buying retrievers the novice goes for looks and steadiness 
at heel; he can have them very easily, for the shows have 
produced the looks and any keeper can produce a dog that will 
not run in; but in ninety-nine cases in one hundred he has 
reduced the vitality of the dog in doing so. Take any 
shooting-party as a guide, and where there are led dogs and 
loose ones, the major part of the dead and wounded will be 
retrieved by the led dogs. They have not yet had the natural 
hunt knocked out of them. What I particularly want to see is 
a class for retrievers that are admittedly unbroken. I want to 
see the stud dogs tried in public; there are only three qualities 
that need be looked for, quickness in recovering game, mouth, 
and courage. All the rest is only a matter of breaking, and it 
is of no public interest who has the best breaker. What every 
sportsman is interested in is to discover the best natural ability ; 
by doing so he can, in a couple of years, ensure himself the 
possession of a first rate retriever, not one that is only good at 
stopping to heel, but one that can be relied upon to get any 
wounded bird that stops above ground when once he has been 
put on the line. 

I have often thought how very much private shooting- 
parties could help in that direction if they would take the 
trouble. It is not at all unusual for the keepers of the neigh- 
bourhood to put in an appearance at big shoots on other 
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ground than their own ; they bring their retrievers when asked 
to do so, or when they know that help will be thankfully 
received, and very useful they are in saving time. It would 
not be difficult to arrange that all these strange retrievers 
should help each gun in turn, and at the end of the day a vote 
by the shooters might be taken as to the best of the strangers ; 
and half a crown or five shillings per gun would make a nice 
little prize along with a written testimonial. It would, by this 
means, soon become known who had the best retriever of the 
neighbourhood, and then, when the International Gun-dog 
League held its annual trials, it would be strange indeed if the 
local cracks did not meet. But in order to assist these views 
there would, of necessity, have to be a class for led retrievers, 
otherwise the best natural ability would never be discovered. 
It goes without saying that the presence of six or a dozen 
invited keepers from the neighbourhood would greatly ease 
the duties of any head-keeper, and enable him to move his 
own under-keepers away from the firing-line into the line of 
beaters. 

It may be thought somewhat foolish to suggest anything new 
to such conservative people as game-shooters ; perhaps it is ; it 
certainly would be useless to do it if the dogs were set before the 
shooting, but that is not so here ; indeed, present arrangements 
would be assisted rather than disorganised by the change, for 
now it happens that a game-preserver has to keep more- 
retrievers than he ever really requires, except on his one, two, 
or three, big shoots; they eat their heads off, and get worse 
instead of better from too occasional work. By this plan half 
of them could be dispensed with entirely. It is about thirty 
years since I acted as hon. sec. of the Vaynol Retriever Trials ; 
nearer forty since I broke my first brace of retrievers, and I am 
strongly of opinion that the breed has been getting harder to 
break, and worse when broken, ever since, or I should not 
have ventured to put forward any suggestion for restoring them 
as a useful he!p in sport. 
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SNIPE-SHOOTING NEAR CALCUTTA 


BY ARGYLL FARQUHAR 


{n the short space at my command I do not intend making any 
attempt to describe how the durra sahib shikares the wily snipe. 
He has a large dundo-bust (arrangement) of ponies, tents, &c., 
and in fact has things made as easy for him as possible. Just 
how comfortable he may be depends entirely on the state of his 
liver. No; it is about the way in which the chota sahib, the 
youngster who has just come out, shoots that I wish to give an 
idea, and perhaps a few hints may be useful. 

Let me begin by a word of warning to any such who may 
be going out to Calcutta. If an acquaintance mentions that he 
is going out shooting on no account ask him the natural 
question—Where? This is a terrible sin against the rather 
peculiar etiquette of the snipist ; your friend will be shocked ; 
and in any case you will get no satisfactory answer, the usual 
reply on such occasions being, ‘Up the line’—‘Down the 
river ’—or ‘Oh! just going out in a ticca.’ Never, never will he 
say just where. It is a secret hardly to be told even to one’s 
best friend. Ridiculous as it may seem, I have, in fact, known 
men who were living together starting out separately, and not, 
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of course, having told each other for what particular spot they 
were bound, being naturally not a little surprised and disgusted 
to meet each other at the same place. 

The best weapon to use is, I think, a 12-bore, although 
some use a 16, and No. 8 or No. g shot, the former for choice. 
The shzkari (huntsman literally), really a man who is supposed 
to search for places where birds are, usually comes into town 
on Monday, as often as not with a long face and a still longer 
story to the effect that his crops have been washed away and 
his large family—they seem always to be numerically strong in 


this respect—starving, and ‘Would your honour, &c. &c.’ 
The old hand puts this down at once as an effort of the 
gentleman’s brain, and requests him to shut up, asking what 
khubar (information) he has? He has none, never has, but 
knows of course where snipe are sure to be very numerous— 
might he have some money to pay his train fare, &c., so that 
he may go thoroughly over the ground? He gets a Ri or so 
and sets off highly delighted at having made something out of the 
sahib. Many shikaris may, of course, go and really search for 
birds ; more Co not, but trust to luck, knowledge of the ground, 
and years of experience. Honest or not, however, one and all 
turn up on Friday with wonderful tales. ‘The best shooting I 
have ever come across, no sahib has ever been there before,’ 
and so on. The number of birds he has seen varies according 
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to his ideas of the meaning of figures and the elasticity of his 
imagination. I have known many shikaris, but never yet one 
who could tell the truth. One man used distantly to approach 
it sometimes, but could never just quite do it. In some cases, 
however, the shikari may be wrongly blamed and unjustly 
abused, according to the irate and disgusted sportsman’s know- 
ledge of the language ; I say unjustly, because at some parts of 
the season, and, strangely enough, in some particular places, 
snipe seem to wander about in the most extraordinary way, 
never remaining a day at a time on the same ground. I have 


PLOUGHING 


at times walked over miles of the most perfect ground without 
flushing a single bird, and then come on them suddenly in the 
most unlikely spots. I remember a friend being lamentably 
taken in by a shikari, who induced him to go out by promises 
of extra good sport. He was walked almost off his feet and 
was getting more and more out of temper, when suddenly the 
shikari crouched down behind some reeds, and, with a warning 
glance, whispered: ‘ Dekko, sahib, burra pakhi hai’ (‘ Look, sir, 
there are big snipe’) pointing to some innocent paddy birds. 
This brought things to a climax, and the scene that followed 
can be left to the imagination of the reader. 

If the station you agree to visit be far away it means 
travelling overnight ; if near at hand the first train in the morn- 
ing will do. In the latter case everything is got ready over- 
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night, commissariat being the first thing, and, as it is often too 
hot to eat much, I have always found a good box of sandwiches 
and seme fruit sufficient to take, arranging to have a good meal 
waiting one’s return. As regards the important point of liquid 
refreshment, cold tea is a most excellent thing ; it quenches the 
thirst wonderfully and seems to help to keep one going. As 
to clothes, as one is wading about in mud and water the whole 
time, a good pair of stout boots, with strong stockings and 
shorts, are best as regards the nether portion. I like shorts, 
they leave the knees bare and therefore freer, for knicker- 
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bockers get wet there, consequently heavy, and they cling. 
Shorts are also infinitely cooler. A light under-vest, cotton 
shirt, old coat, and a good big sola topee, such as one buys in 
Rhada Bazaar, complete the outfit. Never wear a cartridge- 
belt—they are the invention of some fiend and calculated to 
upset the temper of the most patient of mortals. A coolie 
carries the cartridge-bag, and you put a few in your pocket to 
keep you going, replenishing when necessary. The great aim 
should be to have everything as light and loose as possible on 
account both of the heat and heavy waiking. Always take 
a complete change. 

Getting up at five in the morning is a terrible business. 
The cold—that raw cold which seems to go straight to one’s 
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bones—is something more than unpleasant. Everything is 
dark and miserable generally, and the servants more than usually 
stupid. One has breakfast off poached eggs and toast, dressing 
as often as not between mouthfuls by the flickering aid of a 
small lamp. You dare not show much light, because even the 
prospect of a snipe dinner will not appease the wrath of the 
remaining members of the household should they be disturbed, 
and the dawning day is like to be greeted with the sounds 
of violent language, always an unfortunate beginning. Once 
ready to start, see that your gun and everything else is in order ; 


SHIKARI AND COOLIES CROSSING A BRIDGE 


if left to themselves the servants are almost sure to have for- 
gotten something between them. A man with whom I once 
shot a great deal was sent off one day minus the fore-arm 
of his gun, but being a genius, and careless, he proceeded to 
subject himself to a risk I am sure no respectable insurance 
company would have taken, by manufacturing one in some’ 
marvellous way out of a newspaper and string. He had some 
shooting, and is still alive. The journey to Sealdah station is 
undertaken in a ¢écca gharri (a hired carriage), the wheels and 
timbers of which threaten a dire break-down at any moment. 
Nothing that I have ever seen is more disreputable than the 
Calcutta ¢icca gharri and the wretched ponies that draw it— 
they are almost past description. 
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I wonder if there is anything in the world more dismal than 
this station on a cold weather morning ? Howrah is bad, but 
is but a poor second to it. Dirt and confusion reign supreme, 
everywhere you have to pick your steps for fear of stumbling 
over sleeping forms that lie in profusion, huddled up and 
entirely covered in dirty white clothes which smell only as 
Calcutta can, the concentrated essence of all the smells of the 
East. The daédu in the ticket-office is more than usually dense, 
and it is hardly possible to make him understand anything 
under five or ten minutes. At last you get safely off, and as 


ON THE JHEEL 


your journey will probably take an hour or two, it is a good 
thing to put in some extra sleep if possible. Your shikari and 
coolies are waiting you on your arrival, one coolie to carry the 
tiffin-basket—never let him get out of sight—and either one or 
two to help to flush the birds. In case there may be other 
sahibs going to the same place as yourself you hurry off 
immediately : once on the jhee/, and having fired a shot, the 
place is yours for the day according to the rules of the game, 
and none other may follow you without your consent. Some 
enthusiasts will even sleep on the j/ee/ (marsh) edge overnight, 
so that there can be no chance of any one forestalling them. 
‘They usually, however, have doctors’ and Darjheeling hotel 
bills to pay sooner or later. 

As often as not it is a good long walk from the station to the 
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shooting-ground, and once there, and having ascertained that 
no rivals are about, a short rest and a sandwich are not out of 
place before starting operations. This also gives the first chill 
of the morning, when the birds are usually very wild, time to 
wear off. I am sure that many a good day’s sport is spoilt by 
starting too early. In some places the natives are a most 
intolerable nuisance ; no amount of telling and past experience 
will induce them to keep away until they get badly peppered, 
and then there is, of course, a howl. I have seen fathers throw 


A TYPICAL BRIDGE 


their children, who wé// follow after one to pick up empty 
cartridges, on the ground so that they bleed. They are then 
produced, you are informed that you hit them, and daksheesh is 
demanded. Abuse is all they ever get from me. A very usual 
dodge of the shikari is almost to walk you off your feet looking for 
a few odd birds before he really brings you to the spot where he 
knows there are, or hopes there will be, snipe in numbers. 
Result—when you get there you are tired. I know of nothing 
more trying than walking after snipe when there are none to be 
seen, and should you ultimately find birds you cannot shoot at 
all, or do so badly. This, of course, suits the shikari down to the 
ground, because he knows where he is pretty sure to find birds 
again next week. A good temper is often badly wanted, for 
NO. LXXX. VOL. XIV.—March 1902 2B 
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often and often you will be lured on and on with promises, 
Half an hour goes by and never a bird to be seen, then just as 
you have allowed your attention to wander, speculating perhaps 
as to what will win the Cup, or some other problem equally 
difficult of solution, up get a dozen or so. Shikari and coolie 
yell, Mark! As likely as not you shoot in a hurry and miss the 
lot. You are disgusted with yourself, and your vanity is not in 
any way soothed by remarks you cannot help hearing the coolies 
exchange. The mere fact of having seen birds gives one energy 
to goon. I have often been dead beat at the end of a long 


day, just felt as if I could crawl home, when up gets a covey 
and all your weariness seems to drop as if by magic. I remember 
one day going on in this way from 6 A.M. to 5 P.M. for five couple 
and then to cap all losing the only train home, having to walk some 
six miles along the line and then troily twelve miles more before 
I could get tothe main line, and so back to Calcutta. But this 
is exceptional, and if your shikari is any good, and you area 
fair shot, ten to fifteen couple in a forenoon may be called very 
fair sport. 

Some men will shoot all day, and birds are often very 
plentiful just before dusk, coming as they do out of the jungle, 
where they have gone during the extreme heat, to the feeding- 
grounds. To do this, however, you must have tents or sleep in 
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the station should there be no Dak-bungalow, as the train 
services are so bad that to be home in time for dinner one has 
to stop about two o’clock, unless, of course, you are very close 
to Calcutta. In any case, the ordinary mortal will find he has 
had just about enough of it by this time, excepting perhaps in 
December and January when the weather is cool ; but with the 
usual contrariness of things, snipe seem very scarce during 
those months, coming in again on their way to the breeding- 
grounds beyond the Himalayas in February and March. 
Occasionally quite a good afternoon’s fun may be had by 
driving out seven or eight miles in a gharri, but this is not much 


good on Sundays as you are sure to meet several other men, 
who cannot be said to play the game fairly, going to the same 
place. Back at the station you have a wash, a change, and some 
tiffin, and you feel once more fit for anything—or you should do. 
I know of no better sport in the world than snipe-shooting, 
despite all its little discomforts, such as sleeping on station 
benches or on the edge of jhee/s, gun close to hand ready to 
start off the moment your coolie gives the alarm that other 
sahibs are coming. It gives you an appetite for dinner such as 
no sea air can, and you are in fact set up for the week. 

When in India I have shot every week end and as many 
odd days besides as possible from September to March, and 
thank these Sunday outings for the fact that I have never had 
a day’s illness. Hard work it is, and you must be strong and 
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fit. The reader can imagine what it means trudging day long 
half-way up .to the knees—sometimes further—in mud and. 
water, and the Indian sun is not quite gentle, especially in 
September, October, and March. In concluding this short 
sketch, which may, I trust, have been of interest, I may say that 
snipe-shooting is like golf—once start and you will go on. It 
is most fascinating. 
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OXFORD RE-VISITED 


BY C. S. NEWTON 


‘Eron, November 1901. 


‘DEAR OLD Dapb,—Three other fellows are going up to matri- 


culate next month, and it would be a good thing if I did—get 
used to the course, and if I don’t win outright this time it is sure 
to come off next outing. They are all going to the Mitre: will 
order a bedroom and sitting-room for self, and a bedroom for 
you if you will let me know. We just didn’t win the House 
Cup. 


‘Your only 
‘ HOPEFUL. 


‘P.S.—I’ll bring my cigarettes.’ 


The above was handed to me as I was reading a sporting 
paper and wondering if the open ditch were done away with, or 
ridiculous forecasts of the coming Oaks were barred, how the 
columns would be filled up in the dull season. I had received my 
sailing orders, and in due course arrived at Oxford ; on inquiry 
was informed my room was No. x and my son’s room No. y, 
with sitting-room adjoining, and that they dined at 7.30. To 
my joy, another father had been invited, and he an old friend of 
school and Oxford days. We dined fairly well, the champagne 
cheering (not guz¢e the flavour it used to possess) and the boys 
most abstemious—this pleased me vastly ; but I do wish those 
nasty cigarettes were not the fashion. The boys had all done 
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fairly well in the schools that day, and did not forget to run over 
some of the likely passages in their books for the next before 
going to bed. My old friend had to start for London, and I was 
left to amuse myself as best I might, on the following morning. 
No undergraduates in the High—could not make it out—times 
changed, I suppose ; all at lectures; hard readers nowadays! 
A stroll down the High; old friends’ ghosts in all directions. 
Undergraduates and old tradesmen chasing each other through 
one’s brain. A tramway! No cobble stones—how they used 
to punish one’s dandy boots! Brasenose looking out on the High 
in place of the old fishmonger’s shop—Tester’s ; a most respect- 
able new street opposite, must surely be full of solicitors ? 

All the shop-windows plastered with white letters, after the 
manner of Birmingham, and other centres of commerce, adver- 
tising their wares : Cycles, motor-cars, e¢ hoc genus omne (Latin 
seems a bit shaky, but it was laid by in the ’sixties, and hasn’t 
come up quite sound). 

‘Goundrey’s,’ a new shop, but an old and respected name ; 
did he not at our request bail out one night Randolph, scion of 
a noble house? And did I not lodge with him, with two old 
friends, and didn’t we really like the old man? How funny it 
was when the Count, B. and I met at breakfast one morning. 
‘Well, and when did you come in last night, Count?’ He 
had been assisting at a bump supper. ‘ That’s just what I can’t 
quite tell you; for the life of me, I couldn’t see the hands 
on Carfax clock. It seemed on fire, and I know J was all right. 
Sarah bring some more teapots, there’s nothing for breakfast 
this morning.’ B, and I had come in early, and had noticed 
the clock ; it had just been cleaned as to its dull and very dirty 
face! Then there was the night E. and I put the sweaters 
on after a light supper, and ran out five miles to see a fire, 
hoping to get off an extra pound or two for the next day’s 
Grinds; and, oh! what a cropper I got at the water! Mooning 
on, the Old Bank catches one’s eye. Does the cheery senior 
partner still see the best of every run, and kindly try to help 
others to, as he invariably did? Only he didn’t break those 
binders! What a run it was when he led us all with Selby 
Lowndes’ hounds in that good and great fifty minutes from 
High Havens, over Denham Hill, in the Bicester country, 
bordering on the Creamy Vale; and where is that fox’s brush, 
and does the possessor of it still remember (a/td mente repositum) 
the gallop ; what a cold, dull day it was, and what a pig of a 
horse I rode ! 
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In vain did I look on the old walls of University College for 
the ‘F.P. 7 ft. 6 in’ of Verdant Green’s days, and later on of 
mine; can they have been Goths enough to remove it, or are my 
spectacles a bit dim? Anyhow, I saw not the old-time jest. 
Gone, too, is Halford’s Yard, best and kindest of dealers, 
and on the site is raised University College Hall; two boxes 
still remain; and didn’t my very first purchase, afterwards 
winner of the Christ Church Open Race, and a Welter Plate at 
Aylesbury, dwell in one, and old Joker of the lame feet lie 
down in the other? He, a winner of the ‘Whip,’ and a 
Welter Plate in the Grinds, driven to victory by our present 
head handicapper, Mr. ‘Arkay.’ Is it not possible that at this 
very meeting our Bishop S. Oxon. may have from an upper 
chamber of the Palace, all unknown to us, seen the primrose 
and rose hoops of a future Prime Minister carried to the front 
by the Fawn over the Cuddesden course ? Does Dalmeny’s lord 
remember that beautiful filly, Levant, Jemmy Dover’s pride? 
A faint heart had this ladye fayre, the charming Athena; honest 
and hard-working Target (the evergreen George Hodgman has 
not forgotten him!), schoolmaster to Ladas the first, by no 
means the ‘swift-runner’ his namesake proved in after years? 
And can the member for Canterbury (quad:) supply the 


context ? 
See they come, 
Pretender, Pedro Gomez, 


Ladas, and Belladrum. 


Farther on, towards Magdalen Bridge, a fine building stands, 
where the Angel once sheltered weary wayfarers in the 
coaching days ; but of more recent times the kennels, unknown 
to the Authorities, of the Oxford Draghounds. Was it not 
about this epoch the hard-reading and light-hearted Lord 
Lansdowne helped to keep us going? Well indeed does his 
gamecock-like bay horse stand out as one of the boldest. 

Does the Ex-Viceroy remember the Abingdon line of 
country ; and can he still, in his mind, float over those rails 
into Radley Park, as I can still in mine, and anticipate the cer- 
tainty that was in store for me? And wouldn’t we give a year’s 
keep to ride once more that line with the same gusto, ‘free 
from care’; taking all risks? ‘Slavery’ and ‘ Tapster,’ are you 
still pursuing a very strong drag, and is dear old B, lying up 
alongside of you, in the Elysian Fields, beyond the unjumpable 
Styx ? And so back to luncheon ! 
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The boys had done well in their papers of the morning, and, 
after a glass of burgundy, were full of confidence as to the 
results of the afternoon ; then, after throwing them into covert 
at the New Schools, I turned, passed All Souls, and on through 
the Parks, at a slower pace, I fear, than when last there, to the 
Banbury Road. What a lot of new houses in all directions! 
Anyhow, I’ll walk on to Old Charlie Symonds’ Farm ; and walk 
I did, but I couldn’t find the farm, and the only landmark of 
the past I saw was one of the heavy and solid, white telegraph- 
posts: the villas probably reach to Banbury ; it was too dark 
to walk there that night. 

On this road is Sturdy’s Castle; one remembers it as a 
Heythrop meet—the world was very young then—one used to 
go there, even there, anticipating such a run as no one had ever 
ridden before. A cheery evening with my old friend—a few 
runs ridden over again, the merits of certain good horses 
referred to, and the first joy of actually putting on a silk jacket 
to ride in ‘the Grinds.’ Having got the jacket and cap on, one 
was hesitating as to whether one would be a George Fordham 
or a George Stevens if the choice were given one. The cap, 
being asa rule insecurely fixed, came off the novice at the first 
fence, and took the small amount of intellect he rejoiced in 
with it, and the rider knew no more until he was told he had 
won—or knew that he had fallen off. Who was it who rode two 
fields beyond the winning-post (he had won), and then had to 
jump two fences back again on a gallant little grey to weigh in ? 

Awaking next morning with a confused idea of ‘ Keep your 
stroke long, No. 2!’ and wondering whether one really had 
just won the Grand at Henley, brought the river to my thoughts ; 
so after breakfast a stroll through Christ Church walks seemed 
likely to make an hour pass pleasantly. 

Sallying forth I turn out of the High down Oriel Lane ; 
those stones always were slippery (what a fall that bulldog 
took when in hot pursuit one night!) ; on past Merton (who 
would believe any one ever jumped in and out over those 
spiked railings for the wager of a sovereign ?); and so into the 
Christ Church meadows. ‘Show Sunday,’ does it still exist ? 
Are the girls as pretty and as English as they used to be, and 
is there still a lot of fun in dancing from 1o P.M. till 5 A.M., 
and then, after a parting glass with Dan Godfrey, dashing off 
to bathe in the Cherwell ? 

The Loder’s barge! Nobody can have forgotten how thirsty 
it made him in the days of the long ago, when going down to 
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start for the eights, seeing them all drinking their claret cup ! 
The ’Varsity barge, yes—there is the old chair Tommy Randall 
had made out of the coxswain’s seat in the famous ‘seven-oar’ 
boat and gave to the Club. Where are those Sévres vases, the 
gift of the Emperor, won in Paris by us old Etonians ? _Brase- 
nose, Exeter, University, Christ Church, Magdalen, old friends, 
but what a host of barges below the Cherwell! An old water- 
man I come across seems somewhat astonished when, still 
wool-gathering, I ask what time the ’Varsity crew will be out 
in the afternoon. ‘Why, bless you, sir, it’s vacation—they all 
went down last Saturday, ’cept a few who had to go in for 
examinations ; there won’t be any one on the river to-day. 
You remember David, sir, he was my brother ; why it must be 
nigh on forty years ago!’ Surely it was somewhere near this 
tree I saw that green woodpecker at work early one glorious 
spring morning; and wasn’t it opposite to us a’Varsity President 
followed his punt-pole somewhat reluctantly into the river; and 
a little lower down one of our present judges capsized out of a 
canoe (he had never been in, or out of, one before) and went 
under water using forcible expressions (for which he would 
now be fined), coming up with his mouth full of water and 
language, the latter by no means diluted? And was it not 
near that gate—where zs the gate ? that’s gone—we bumped, 
after much toil, Exeter? And so—well, may all the young 
ones have as good a time ; and as few regrets! 


P.S. ‘OXFORD, 4.45 P.M., December 1901. 
‘ Passed.’ 
(Signed) CLERK OF THE SCHOOLS. 


There’s something in telegrams, after all ! 
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THE STATUS OF AMATEURS IN CRICKET! 


BY HOME GORDON AND H. D. G. LEVESON-GOWER 


WE desire to offer a few suggestive observations on the vexed 
question of the status of amateurs in cricket. It is probable 
that the ordinary spectator does not appreciate the tension 


of the relationship on this point between certain amateurs and 
professionals, There is neither necessity for attending to 
individual cases nor for giving names. The general aspect of 
amateurism is sufficiently momentous to justify discussion in 
print, for there is no scope for debate outside the closed doors 
of various committee rooms. 

The point on which—in our opinion—stress has not yet 
been laid is the way in which many of the best professionals 
take the matter to heart. Much has been done to improve the 
status of this fine class of men and in modern pavilions their 
needs are carefully satisfied. Many of these admirable 
cricketers are not only capital fellows, but men of considerable 
education and refinement, whose opinion is worth having and 
whose good word it is an honour to possess. We are aware 
that these men feel acutely the separation, which is in vogue 
according to the present unwritten regulations, between them- 
selves who avowedly earn their honest living by the game and 
certain others who rank as amateurs. The definition of an 


1 On the vexed questions discussed in this article it must be understood 
that the writers are expressing only their own individual opinions, and not 
necessarily the views of the Magazine.—Eb. 
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amateur is a gentleman who receives his bare out-of-pocket 
expenses whilst playing cricket. The professionals regard 
askance certain cricketers whom they see enjoy all the privileges 
of amateurism and who are, they believe, deriving emolument 
from the game. 

The first suggestion we would make is that the professionals 
should be officially satisfied on this point by the county 
secretaries acting on instructions from the committees. 

The second suggestion we would offer is the removal of 
restrictions in the pavilion. 

On the field all are equal. The side consists of a captain 
and ten men under him, and no one cares whether they are 
professionals or amateurs. But to enter the field, professionals 
and amateurs have to emerge from different gangways, and— 
except at the Oval—from different gates. This, in our opinion, 
might be altered with advantage. Let every man who goes 
out to play cricket leave the pavilion without invidious dis- 
tinction. The moral effect would be far greater than those 
who are away from the traffic of county cricket can estimate. 

The third suggestion is that proximity in the pavilion would 
tend to improve cricket. Much of the success of the Australian 
cricketers was due to their incessant consultations and the fact 
of the out-going man being able to tell the next batsman what 
the wicket and the bowlers were doing. This is absolutely 
impossible, at present, when an amateur follows a professional 
to the wickets or vice versd owing to the distance between their 
dressing-rooms, and tiie same reason often prevents the pro- 
fessionals from benefiting by judicious hints from the county 
captain. 

The tremendous pressure of modern cricket has materially 
affected the status of amateurs. At present, a prominent 
amateur is asked to give his whole time between early May 
and late September to the game during the very years in which 
he ought to be commencing his career in the profession he has 
selected for life. Amateurs must, except in the few cases of 
ample private means and ability to lead an idle life, look upon 
cricket almost as a profession. We see no reason against this. 
But if they do, surely there ought to be no distinction as far 
as cricket is concerned between the professionals and such 
amateurs. No one would think the worse of them, and the 
present professionals are far too good a set of fellows ever to 
take liberties. There would be the same pleasantness as in 
country matches, where all play together however different 
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their social status. We, therefore, strongly advocate the sweep- 
ing away of all possible distinctions. At the same time let us 
recall to mind the number of fine amateurs who have been 
obliged to cease participation in good cricket directly they left 
the University because they neither became professionals nor 
chose surreptitiously to accept remuneration at a far higher 
rate. 

Let it be clearly understood—as by our definition of an 
amateur given above—that we do not wish any gentleman to be 
out of pocket because he plays first-class cricket. In recogni- 
tion of his services every amateur is entitled to get his travelling 
expenses, and the cost of living during the days he is playing 
for his county. Such remuneration is justifiable and reason- 
able, and if not exceeded the status of an amateur is maintained. 
But anything apart from this, whether it be retaining fees, the 
creation of imaginary posts with comfortable salaries, winter 
pay, remuneration for the sacrifice of prospects as well as any 
discrepancy between expenses as first defined and the amount 
of the cheque received for them—any or all of these ought to 
constitute professionalism, and should be generally recognised 
as withdrawing the individual from the amateur ranks. 

Though it will possibly be advanced that by the exercise of 
such ruling we should be ruining the annual match of Gentle- 
men v. Players, such is not our view. Of those who represented 
the Gentlemen between 1880 and 1887 only two, by our 
definition, would have become professionals, and as the present 
Lord Chief Justice once observed, ‘ the case of those two ought 
never again to find a parallel ; a professional in 1902 will tell 
you that paid amateurism is now rampant. But if all those 
were eliminated to which any professional might object it is 
probable that in most years the Gentlemen could make an 
excellent fight with the Players, supported though these latter 
were by a few enforced secessions from the opposite ranks. It 
is also probable that if the professionals were reasonably 
satisfied officially—as already suggested—they might learn that 
more than one stigmatised amateur would emerge from the 
scrutiny in quite unexpected fashion as dond fide what he claimed 
to be. 

In our opinion, genuine amateurs and professionals form an 
absolutely essential combination for the maintenance of the high 
standard of first-class cricket. Under present circumstances 
amateurs are yearly dropping out of county ranks owing to the 
pressure of the struggle for life. Many of these ought to be 
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retained, but retained by the honest legitimate nomenclature 
for which we are pleading in the true interests of the game. It 
would be more satisfactory if the arrangement we have suggested 
were carried out: namely, that amateurs and _ professionals 
should be as freely permitted to meet together in the pavilion 
as on the field, and that all who receive more than mere out-of- 
pocket expenses should be recognised as professionals. So long 
as this is openly done, the cordiality with which the game is 
played would be materially enhanced ; there would be no sugges- 
tion of derogatoriness in any way; the present mistrust of the 
contemporary professional would be permanently allayed, and 
the honesty of first-class cricket could be a standard for all the 
other sports of England. 
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THE STATE OF THE TURF 


BY ‘THE MAN ON THE COURSE’ 


THE year of grace 1902! A year that is to be memorable in 
the annals of the Nation for the Coronation of his Gracious 
Majesty King Edward VII. A year that, as we hope and believe, 
is to be memorable in the annals of the Turf as the first year 
within living memory, or perhaps more accurately within the 
memory of any but the oldest inhabitant, wherein the Turf shall 
receive the support and countenance of the actual and titular head 
of the State. A year wherein, as we hope and as we are all 
willing (at a satisfactory price) to wager, his Majesty may win 
‘The Liverpool’ (if the opposition is strong and not cut down) 
and many another race, and wherein more than one racecourse 
may be able to add to its already eventful history the proud 
boast that on the — day of 1902 its meeting was honoured by 
the presence of their Majesties the King and Queen. Surely that 
unincorporated, unlimited company that we call ‘The Turf’ 
should set its house in order to welcome such distinguished 
guests, aye, and not its house only, but its house and stables. 
In this connection it has occurred to me that some remarks 
upon the present condition of that which the accredited sporting 
writer proudly calls ‘Our National Pastime’ may interest the 
readers of the Badminton Magazine, and that they will not be 
aggrieved if the views of a casual contributor are not identical 
with those of that personage whom I have just referred to as 
the accredited sporting writer. And first as to the point of view 
from which they are written, let me say at once that they come 
from a Turf nobody, a horseless nobody, an informationless 
(using the word in its Turf sense) nobody, a man who watches 
the play from in front of the footlights, whenever he has the 
time and luck to watch it, but to whom the green-room and 
the wings and the weighing-room and the stewards’-room are 
sancta sanctorum, sacred to the actors and their parts ; to these 
he has not the exzrce, behind these scenes he takes no peep. 
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Whose wit was it that invented the term the ‘ Man in the 
Street’ as typical of a political force? It is a splendid expres- 
sion! There is about it a touch of contempt, more than a 
touch, a wealth of contempt for his official ignorance and insig- 
nificance, and yet it carries with it a sense of a majority before 
which even a Cabinet Minister must bow. I am only one of 
the ‘Men on the Course,’ and I write only from the point of 
view from which they see the play. And a very good point of 
view too, when eyes are keen and glasses bright and memory 
is tenacious, and when the favourite corner on the stand gives 
a good and uninterrupted view. I, at all events, ask no better ; 
the combination has helped me to make many an interesting 
discovery, and to store away many a piece of information, rest- 
ing Only on the evidence of my own eyes, for future use. 

At how many other games does the onlooker see most of the 
play ? When the happy day comes and I feel my feet pressing 
the springy turf I meet thereon many another of my order, 
drawn there by the same magnetic influence which draws me: 
to us racing has attractions for so many reasons that if I enu- 
merate a few I shall leave out nearly all. The day in the open 
air, the gentle exercise from paddock to ring and ring again to 
paddock, the horses and the sport they afford, the fact that the 
outing and the amusement are not expensive, and that there is 
a possibility of paying even those moderate expenses if one has 
some luck, and especially if one has the pluck to ask the loud- 
voiced millionaire on the other side of the rails what may be 
the smallest sum to which he will condescend to lay his well- 
regulated prices. And now if you understand who I am, and 
what class of race-goer I represent, and where I take up my 
position to watch the game, let me try and tell you what I see. 

Probably the first item of interest upon a race card is the 
list of the stewards of the meeting ; and upon the card they 
make a most imposing show. One steward or ex-steward of the 
Jockey Club itself, three local property owners—I had almost 
written territorial magnates—two well-known owners of horses, 
and a sporting soldier. Could anything be more satisfactory 
than that the control of the meeting and of the players of the 
game should be in the hands of these gentlemen? Gentlemen 
of the highest position, who have at heart nothing but the 
interest of the sport and its proper conduct, who want for no 
powers, whose very will is the law of the meeting, who are 
responsible to no tribunal, except perhaps by way of appeal by a 
person aggrieved at a decision. Did I say they were responsible 
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to no tribunal? I was wrong; they are responsible only to 
that tribunal which we are all content that they should satisfy, 
their own consciences. If an English gentleman satisfies his 
own conscience, he may not satisfy his most exacting critic 
as to facts, but no one will venture to suppose for an instant - 
that he has not acted as he thought best. I am told that 
there is a legal maxim: ‘Delegatus non potest delegare’ ; 
but probably it does not apply to Turf matters. Why should 
it? From my point of view an acting steward is an excellent 
person, and just as good as the steward himself; but, after 
all, he is not the person whose name is on the card. That 
name upon the card I can read in all its pomp without even 
spectacles. Shall I see with my sharp eyes and my glasses 
from my favourite corner on the stand all the stewards them- 
selves ? or how many shall I miss among the crowd? or what 
sort of price will the resonant-voiced ‘millionaire across the rails 
lay me that I catch a glimpse of e’er a one? Whatever the 
reason may be, | think it may be taken as certain that a large 
majority of race-meetings are less well managed from a racing 
point of view, and less closely looked after, than the names of 
their sponsors upon their race-cards lead me to expect, and I 
do not go racing for long before I discover the result. 

Among hundreds of acquaintances among ‘men on the 
course,’ I number one especially who has a fine command of 
colloquial expression, and a breezy gift of exaggeration to which 
I often listen with amusement ; and him I met not so long ago 
at a little jumping meeting which I will not name. ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘how is it going ?’ ‘Ah, sir, Icome to watch them, but I can’t 
afford to bet. Why, at the other game they do a ramp once a 
fortnight, but here they do ’em at the rate of three a day.’ I 
said he had a breezy gift of exaggeration, but ‘three a day’! 
Here’s a margin! One thing seems to me to be certain, and 
that is that Turf matters will not go as they ought until the 
Turf is effectively ruled by its real rulers. Legislation is, of 
course, out of the question, and, moreover, is not wanted by 
any one. All necessary powers exist, and the persons to wield 
those powers exist, and I, at all events, ask nothing better than 
that they should wield them, and wield them effectively. The 
stewards of race-meetings considered collectively control a 
business and a market which is certainly not dwarfed by the 
business and the market of the Stock Exchange ; they are the 
arbiters of a game at which there is every temptation and 
opportunity for the players to cheat and defraud ; they know, 
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moreover, exceedingly well that there exists a section among the 
players who will yield to temptations and seize opportunities 
whenever they see a chance. Is it too much to ask that, as the 
first step towards putting the ‘Turf’ house and stables in order, 
the stewards should be, each and all, real effective, wideawake 
rulers, and not, for the most part, fictitious figureheads? My 
own belief is that nothing satisfactory will be accomplished until 
the wit and wisdom of the rulers is as keen to discover and to 
punish as is the wit and wisdom of the coper to plot and devise. 

My excellent friend the accredited sporting writer will have 
it that the condition of the Turf was never so excellent as at 
present ; that nowadays four-year-olds do not run in and win 
the Derby ; that the days for nobbling and poisoning favourites 
for the great races have gone by ; that every turfite is so honest 
as to be even humdrum. He is an excellent soul to make the 
best of all things, but I don’t agree with him. It may be that 
some of the sensation of earlier days is absent from our roguery 
(just lately I have seen cause to wonder if even that is so), but 
is not roguery deeper seated, more widely spread? Does it 
disdain to tamper with £100 plate or an ordinary selling race ? 
Is it not even impudent and aggressive? Does it get its deserts 
the first time or the second, or even after frequent repetitions ? 

Here am I, up against the rails, after taking my gentle exercise 
from the paddock to the ring, listening eagerly to what is going 
on. Probably the best account of notable incidents will be that 
written for the next morning paper by my excellent friend ; let 
us glance at it in anticipation ; it is only a few lines about the 
betting on a very ordinary insignificant plate. ‘Early backers 
declared on Blessington, and the colt opened a sound six to four 
chance, but money for other candidates kept him steady, and 
when at the last moment there was a rush to get on Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, the original favourite dropped out to five to two, and at 
actual flag fall was on offer at three to one.’ As I go to my 
favourite point of view, there hurries by me my colloquial friend: 
‘ Have you been in the ring, sir? Blessington fair stinks in the 
market!’ And so I go to see the race and a very excellent view 
I get; it always helps one to see a race well when one knows 
what to look for. But I am no use at describing races ; my 
excellent friend the accredited sporting writer (not the market 
one, another one) has seen it too, he has heard the remarks 
about it that have been made around him, and his account for 
the next morning paper is being written even while we look over 
his shoulder ; here it is : ‘ Blessington was the mount of Abraham 
NO. LXXX. VOL. XIV.— Warch 1902 
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Grimford, but I should do that famous horseman an injustice 
if I suggested that the race was one of his happiest efforts ; his . 
horse probably began slowly, as he seemed to be somewhat out 
of his ground at the bend ; by the time the distance was reached, 
however, he was well up at the heels of the other four, and 
when for want of an opening he had to come round his horses. 
to make his effort, he failed by a neck to reach the leader despite 
the vigorous calls of his rider.’ I shut up my glasses, descend 
placidly from my perch, take my gentle exercise again to the 
paddock and meditate upon the uncertainties of racing ; but 
when next I have occasion to refer to the form and see that race 
in print, there rises up between my eye and the page a tablet 
of my memory upon which is written, ‘ Blessington might have 
won this race quite easily ; Grimford rode a finish that was, in a 
sense, really artistic.’ 

And so the sport goes on and nothing happens—what can 
happen when an acting steward, even if he takes my view, finds 
himself face to face with a combination of such circumstances ? 
—and in the next race Grimford earns golden opinions—and 
fees—by a brilliant finish, in which he nurses a wayward mount, 
times his effort finely, and is there to the tick. 

How all these remarks will get me into the black books of 
my accredited friend! It can hardly be worth his while to 
take any serious notice of such general charges from a writer 
who remains anonymous, who gives no chapter and no verse, 
who throws mud in all directions and cares not whom he may 
bespatter if only he may air his theories and draw upon an 
imagination that is only diseased. To such criticism I can 
only say: My friend, neither you nor I may deal with the 
chapter and the verse ; these things are for the powers that be 
and not for the likes of us ; if you differ from me say so, but do 
not, as the lawyers say, confess and avoid. Tell me that what 
I see does not happen, that it does not happen often, that it 
does not bear always or even generally the interpretation which 
I put upon it; then we shall join issue, an issue that I am 
perfectly content to leave to the judgment of the racing world. 

Fraud there will always be, it is ever present in this wicked 
world ; even in that highly respectable, carefully audited, well 
watched business of banking they ‘do a ramp’ now and again ; 
we need not concern ourselves too particularly over the acci- 
dental and elaborate piece of chicanery in Turf matters ; with all 
such cases the powers that be will get level in the long run. 
That which does concern us is the presence among us of a fraud. 
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in which our everyday performers are concerned, that fraud 
which cannot be carried out without jockey assistance. 

It ought to be so perilous to give such assistance as to be 
not worth the while of any established jockey to undertake it 
on any terms; is it so? And what sort of terms at present 
offer a temptation that some jockeys do not resist ? Here are 
a few men and youths, limited in their number, having a 
monopoly of an extraordinarily highly paid calling, most of 
them born to earn groom’s wages, many of them already earn- 
ing, and all of them having the reversion of, an income at least 
equal to the official income of one of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Is it too much to ask that they should all go straight ? Is it 
even too much to ask that no one of them should ever lie 
under the reasonable suspicion of going otherwise than straight ? 
As soon as there are set up real effective rulers, it is easy to 
point out where their rule should begin, and over whom they 
should exercise a real and stern control. A control that 
shall teach youth and inexperience and foster youthful talent, 
but which, higher up the scale, shall be the control of ex- 
perienced men over experienced men. It is not one man’s 
work, no acting steward can take it on, but if the Turf house 
and stables is to be put in order it should be begun and begun 
quickly, even if it may involve the cumbersome arrangement of 
a steward of the market, a steward of the start, a steward of 
the bend, and another of the distance. 

After all, says a very able accredited friend of mine, the 
owners pay the piper, surely they may call the tune ; and if 
the owners do not complain and go on employing, what has 
the ordinary man on the course to do with it, and why should 
he revile at large ? No! say 1, with emphasis ; I pay the piper,! 
even I with my sovereign entrance or fiver subscription ; if the 
owners like to race for sweepstakes in each other’s private parks, 
there they pay the piper, and there they may call the tune, let 
it be any slow march they please ; but when they race in public 
and the public pay to watch, the public is concerned to get 
racing for its money, and if the public may not back its fancy 
without thought of anything but the fair chance of the race, 
the public is seriously aggrieved. 

This year we all hope to see racing as it should be, as it is, 
a real ‘Sport of Kings.’ I drink ‘Success to the Powers that 
be,’ and may they make it impossible for copers to play. 


1 A vexed question on which opinions strongly differ, but we let the writer 
have his say.—Ep. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
‘in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath ; 
Rev. G. H. Lusty, Ranchi, India ; Mr. R. F. Lambe, Kensington 
Mansions, S.W.; Mr. W. D. Croft, Lucknow ; Mr. Ch. Le Maire, 
Nice ; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down; Mr. H. H. M. 
Harris, Jamestown, Cape Colony ; Captain A. Lee, Brampton, 
Cumberland ; Miss Cana Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury ; and Mr. 
J. Randall Mann, Auckland, New Zealand. Original drawings 
have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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‘A CLOSE RACE.’ BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS’ HORSE GYMKHANA, JULY Igor 
Photograph taken by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


MUNDAS FISHING 
The Mundas are an aboriginal tribe dweliing in the more jungly regions of Chlota Nagpur. Their 
method of fishing is to use a huge square net, stretched by two bamboos bent into the form of a 
bow; it is let down into the stream, while men with poles agitate the water to drive the fish over it. 
The photograph shows the net in the act of being raised out of the water. 


Photograph taken bv the Rev. G. H. Lusty, Ranchi, India 
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CALCUTTA RACES, CUP DAY. ARRIVAL OF THE VICEROY 
Photograph taken by Mr. R. F. Lambe, Kensington Mansions, S. W. 


YACHTING ON NAINI TAL LAKE, IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, INDIA 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. D. Croft, Lucknow 
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A CORNER OF THE PADDOCK AT NICE, JANUARY 1902 
Photograph taken by Mr. Ch. Le Maire, Nice, France 


NORTH DOWN HARRIERS CROSSING A FORD 
Photograph taken by Mrs, Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Dewn 
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MR. TARANKI, 2ND LIEUT. NEW ZEALAND MOUNTED RIFLES, A MAORI CHIEF 
DRESSED IN THE NATIVE WAR COSTUME, ON BOARD A TRANSPORT SHIP 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. F. Fuller, Chiswick, W. 


GYMNASTICS ON THE VELDT BY K COMPANY IST BATT. H.L.I. 


Photograph taken bv Mr, H. H. M. Harris, 1st Batt. Highland Light Infantry, 
Jamestown, Cage Colny 
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A SHOOTING-PARTY IN CASHMERE 


Photograph taken by Mr. B. G. Peel, 1st Somerset Light Infantry, Rawal Pindt 


OFFICERS’ BOXING COMPETITION ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘ ASSAYE’ 


Photograph taken by Capt. A, Lee, Brampton, Cumberland 
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CAMEL ORDERLY AT SIALKOTE, PUNJAB, INDIA 


Photograth taken by Mr. W. A. McDougall, Jedburgh, N.B. 


START FOR KAFFIR HORSE RACE, SETTAGOLI GYMKHANA, BECHUANALAND 


Photograph taken by Capt. A. Lee, Brampton, Cumberland 
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OFFICERS LANDING AT LAGOS FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN AND CHANNEL FLEETS 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. Tovey, H.M.S. ‘ Majestic,’ Portsmouth 


INTERPORT CRICKET CARNIVAL, NOVEMBER 16, IgOI" 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS v. SHANGHAI 


Photograph taken by Mr. H. Moorhouse, China Field Force, Hong Kong 
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CALCUTTA RACES. ‘NORTH BRITISH’ AND ‘STRATHROY’ LEAVING THE PADDOCK 
Photograph taken bv Mr. R. F. Lambe, Kensington Mansions, S.W. 


‘DRAT THE 
Photograph taken by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
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SIR JOHN AMORY’S STAGHOUNDS 


Photograph taken by Mr. Wallace Masland, Tiverton, Devon 


‘READY FOR HOME.’ DEER-STALKING IN ROSS-SHIRE 


Photograth taken by Mr. T. W. Russell, Trinity College, Cambridge 
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PEARL SHELLING BOAT AT PORT DARWIN IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Photograph taken by Mr. M. V. Hamilton Campbell, Westertoun, Ayr 


START FOR THE TROTTING MATCH, LOCHABER AGRICULTURAL SHOW, FORT WILLIAM 
Photograph taken by Miss Cana Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury 
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WINNING THE WIRE-JUMPING CHAMPIONSHIP AT AUCKLAND, NOVEMBER Igor 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. Randall Mann, Auckland, New Zealand 


THE MEYNELL HOUNDS GOING TO THE MEET AT ALLESTREE HALL. 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. B. Brooks, Derby 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


MANIFESTO (Man-of-War—Vz Victis), whose portrait is repro- 
duced from a picture kindly lent by Mr. J.G. Bulteel, his owner, 
won the Lancashire Steeplechase as a six-year-old, carrying II st. 
3 lb. in 1894, but not till two years later did he enjoy much repu- 
tation. He was supposed to have a great chance for the National 
in 1896, but like the majority of the two dozen starters he fell 
or was knocked over, to take his revenge next year, however, 
when he cantered home twenty lengths in front carrying 
11st. 3lb. The next year he could not be got to the post; in 
1899 he easily repeated his victory with 12 st. 7 lb. on his back, 
and in 1900 just failed with the desperate weight of 12 st. 13 Ib. 
Last year he could not run, owing to that frequent cause of 
failure ‘a leg,’ and it is only to be hoped that he may be found at 
the post fit and well three weeks hence ; but, unfortunately, there 
are doubts. Whatever happens he must always remain famous in 
the annals of the greatest of steeplechases. The Prairie Chicken 
( Tympanuchus Americanus), called also the Pinnated Grouse and 
Prairie Hen, is an excellent bird for sport and for the table, to 
the latter fact the present writer being able to bear witness, for 
a bird shot in Manitoba was sent him by a kind friend in 
that State, arrived in perfect condition and proved delicious, 
much like our own familiar grouse in flavour. They are found 
over a great part of the American Continent ; but the extension of 
farming in the States is fatal to multitudes of eggs and young, and 
though the wholesale destruction of the coyote or prairie wolf 
has been the salvation of many, their numbers are diminishing, 
and the most an authority can say on the subject of the chicken 
is that ‘ there is still hope its extinction may be at least postponed.’ 
he earliest velocipede is reproduced from a most entertaining 
and withal instructive French book called La Locomotion a 
Travers [ Histoire et les Maurs, written by M. Octave Uzanne, 
with illustrations by M. Eugéne Courboin, and published at the 
Librairie Paul Ollendorff, 50 Chaussée d’Antin. This is a work 
which we can cordially recommend to readers who are interested 
in what may be broadly called traction from the very earliest 
time to the introduction of the motor-car. It is copiously 
illustrated in colours and in black and white, and should have 
a place in every library of sport. Mr. Blinks’ picture of Zhe 
Stragglers speaks for itself. 
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LasT year’s Grand National, as those who were at it certainly 
will not have forgotten, run as it was in a blinding blizzard 
over a course inches deep in snow, practically signified nothing, 
for two-thirds of the field failed to get round the first time, 
most of them slipping up on the flat. I had expressed the 
belief that the race would be won by Manifesto, Hidden 
Mystery, or Covert Hack; but the first-named failed to stand 
a preparation, Hidden Mystery broke his leg at Sandown, and 
what happened to Covert Hack Icould: not see—I forget 
whether he fell or finished—at any rate he. did not win. The 
year before last the little lot I picked ‘against the field all 
occupied prominent places, and now I proceed to have a look 
at the race that is to be run on thé.21st of ‘this month. About 
Mr. Bulteel’s pair, Manifesto and: Drogheda, there is a grave 
doubt. Each has ‘a leg,’ and I am afraid the chances of their 
standing their winding-up gallops are somewhat remote. The 
King’s horse, Ambush II., is. fairly enough weighted with 
12st. 6lb. Considering all things he certainly could only have 
had, at any rate, a pound or two less, but I am inclined to 
believe that the weight is more than he will be able to carry 
with success, though I had a good look at him in his box at 
Newmarket the other day, whither he had been sent to run, and 
certainly he is a most attractive animal. I remarked last month 
that I had a regard for the two ‘ Drums,’ Drumree and Drumcree. 
Doubts appear to be entertained as to whether the Duke of 
Westminster’s horse will get the distance ; Drumcree, however, 
got it last year; I am told that he has much improved, and at 
the end of January Mason was engaged to ride him—it is odd 
that the fact was not mentioned in any paper—no little thing 
in his favour. There is a story that, with sadly mistaken 
loyalty, some one has bought or wants to buy him, so that he 
may not beat Ambush II., but this is incredible. The second 
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string of the stable, Sarah, who seemed to have a chance with 
10 st. 3 lb., is one of those who has paid forfeit, together with 
Fanciful, who I do not think would ever have stayed ; Covert 
Hack, who seems to have quite lost his form; and, amongst 
others, Master Herbert, who was surely much overburdened as 
a five-year-old with tost. rolb. Sarah is to run at Auteuil in 
June. 

On some of his running Kenmure appears to have a fair 
chance, and if Buffalo Bill reaches the post in really good con- 
dition, and not over done—for his trainer’s methods seem to 
be exceptionally severe—he has shown his capacity for getting 
the course, as has Barsac ; indeed, a great deal depends upon 
this last old horse’s disposition on the day of the race, and if he 
chose to exert himself—always, however, a doubtful contingency 
—he ought to be very close up to the finish with only 9g st. 12 Ib. 
to carry, a pound less than he had last year. His trainer, Mr. 
Saunders- Davies, who has often ridden the horse, is, however, 
not in the least sanguine, and indeed barely hopeful. Inquisitor 
has some claims to respect seeing that he has won over the 
course, but some of his running on the other hand is not at 
all encouraging. Full Flavour is much better in than he would 
have been if I had made the handicap, but there was no proof 
that he lasts for four miles and a half, and he has hurt himself 
and been scratched. My special fancy is for Drumcree, not- 
withstanding that it must be admitted his second last year may 
‘ mean little, in view of the fact that only eight of the twenty- 
four starters finished. The current ideas with regard to Drumree 
may be wrong, and as he has accepted, I should be reluctant 
to leave him out of a little lot to beat the field, which would 
also include Buffalo Bill and Barsac, in hopes that the latter 
may be inclined to do his best. From what I hear of Kenmure 
he would have to be included, and in spite of the doubt about 
Manifesto, as the winner of two Grand Nationals he could not 
be excluded, though the doubt is a very grave one and he is 
fourteen years old. Drogheda again, if he stands, must have an 
enormous chance, for when he won he was far from his best. 
In Grudon I do not believe at all, and I could not see that he was 
going so well at Manchester, a fortnight after the last National, 
when he dropped out. 


Turning to racing on the flat the time has come to make an 
attempt at picking out a dozen that seem to me likely to dis- 
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tinguish themselves during the year. The difficulty is rather 
which to leave out than which to take. Thus if Santoi returns 
to anything like the form he seemed to have lost, he might once 
more prove himself a great horse. St. Maclou, again, failed, in 
consequence of the hard ground, to do what had been confi- 
dently expected of him, and when the going is good he might 
very likely make amends. Minstead has supporters who believe 
that he will prove the best of the year, and rumour states that 
Ormelie, the son of Orme and Serpentine, for whom 4000 
guineas were paid at Doncaster, has grown into a remarkably 
fine colt and ‘might be anything,’ as a once famous old trainer 
used to express it. Much the same is said of Powerful, who no 
doubt was very far from his best last year, and Rising Glass 
created a very favourable impression on many persons, though 
from something I know of the runners up to him when he last 
won I cannot entertain a very high opinion of that performance. 
Some critics believe the best has been seen of Game Chick, 
others entertain a contrary opinion ; Valiant, Forfarshire, Pistol, 
St. Windeline, Sceptre, Kilmarnock, and Pekin—if he were 
only a little bigger he might do great things, and he may be big 
enough—are other names at which one naturally pauses, but I 


do not propose to include any of the above, nor Kearsage, in 
my list. 


Considering the 21,000 guineas paid for Duke of Westmin- 
ster by the advice, or, at any rate, with the sanction, of so sound 
a judge as John Porter, I certainly cannot omit the son of 
Orme and Gantlet; and other three-year-olds that seem 
extremely likely to win races are Csardas, who would have won 
the Middle Park Plate had Maher been on his back, and Port 
Blair, who is in a dangerous stable and sure to be well placed ; 
nor can I leave out Snowberry, who, it will be remembered, 
did not appear until late in the season and showed improve- 
ment every time he ran. Every man who has experience of 
racing knows the danger of prophesying before the season 
begins how the three-year-old fillies may turn out ; but on the 
chance of all being well with them I am disposed to take 
Sterling Balm and Mountain Daisy in my liitle lot. I had at 
one time picked St. Windeline in preference, but she appears to 
be skittish and fretful. Mountain Daisy is a sound, sensible filly 
that gallops as if she enjoyed it, and cannot be put wrong. Of 
the older horses Lascaris may not improbably do better at New- 
market than he did when trained in the country; 5000 guineas 
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was paid for the son of Ladas and Seabreeze, and I expect he 
will manage to get the money back. Volodyovski is another 
I cannot leave out ; with just a little luck he would have had a 
brilliant record last season, and it will be strange if he does not 
continue to win. The game, honest William the Third must 
make my ninth—I like to have Kingsclere-trained horses in the 
list—and I am unwilling to pass by Osboch, who is very likely 
to win a nice handicap to compensate for his failure in the 
Cambridgeshire, which he ought to have won. Sinopi, again, 
has to make amends for the disappointment he created by his 
inability to appear in the Cesarewitch, and even though handi- 
Cappers are sure to burden him heavily I fully expect he will 
be placed to win. There is only one more to make up the 
dozen, and, remembering the Oaks of last year, 1 must take Cap 
and Bells in spite of the awkward fact that she never ran again 
during the season after Epsom, and there is consequently 
reason to imagine that she must have been unsound. If any 
of these fail to run I should be inclined to fill up their places 
with Doricles, Pekin and St. Maclou. When the turmoil of the 
season is over I shall, of course, survey results and see how far 
these choices have hit the mark or gone astray. 


I wanted to review several books this month, but the old 
difficulty of space is again in the way, and I must be exceed- 
ingly brief. Every one who is interested in the Meynell Hunt 
will cordially welcome two handsome volumes compiled by 
Mr. J. L. Randall (Sampson Low and Co.) The history of the 
hunt from its earliest days is carefully traced, accounts and 
illustrations are given of notable persons who have been con- 
nected with it, there are some well-told stories, and though it is 
true that a very great many pages are filled with accounts of 
runs cut from local papers, these will often entertain those who 
have ridden them or who know the country traversed, of which by 
the way in several cases maps are included showing the course 
of famous runs. Messrs. Longmans issue an admirable volume 
by Mr. Paul Fountain, ‘The Great Deserts and Forests of 
North America.’ The author is thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, he writes well, and has a number of exciting stories 
of Indians, &c., to relate, as well as giving accounts of the - 
birds, beasts, insects, &c., to be met with. The only complaint 
to be made is that some of his chapters—that for instance 
on Cow-Punchers—are too short, The work is of quite 
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remarkable excellence. Captain M. Horace Hayes has issued a 
particularly useful little book, entitled ‘ Horses on Board Ship’ 
(Hurst and Blackett, Ltd.), containing full descriptions of the 
best methods of embarking the animals, feeding, exercising, and 
treating them during the voyage, together with ianding and 
precautions to be observed when they are again ashore. It is 
a pity that the book was not ready rather more than two years 
ago, for it would doubtless have done good service. I have 
also to note ‘New Ideas on Bridge’ (The Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Co.), by Archibald Dunn, jun., who has contributed on > 
the subject to this Magazine. 


A very tiny pamphlet, ‘Fox-hunting: What to Do and 
What Not to Do’ (Vinton and Co.), must not be passed over, for 
the advice to beginners is always sound, and the authors are 
probably right in believing that their minute publication may 
‘tend to lighten the cares of Masters of Hounds.’ These last 
and their secretaries will cordially approve of the first hint, 
about ascertaining the subscription and sending it before the 
subscriber appears in the field. Some of their pieces of advice 
may be described as counsels of perfection. Thus they say : 
‘As to horses, the best plan is to put yourself in the hands of 
some well-known dealer, and let him supply you with well- 
trained horses suited to the country you have selected.’ Very 
many lovers of fox-hunting will ardently wish that they were in 
a position to do this! ‘Never ride directly in rear of hounds’ 
is, of course, sound advice, which, however, is only likely to 
be serviceable to a very limited portion on an average field ; 
for men who can keep their places in a run know this. Some 
of the hints need perhaps scarcely have been emphasised, for 
they merely request those to whom they are addressed to 
behave with the ordinary courtesy of gentlemen. Good feeling, 
for example, would naturally suggest that one ‘ should not pass 
a rider who has dismounted to open a gate, but should let him 
mount and resume his place’ ; or that ‘one should never gallop 
past a man in the act of mounting, or in any difficulty with his 
horse’ ; that ‘one should never leave gates open in fields where 
there are cattle or other stock, or ride over young grass or sown 
_ land.’ These latter offences are often due to ignorance ; and, 
as the authors remark, ‘If you hunt, it is your duty to learn 
enough of agriculture to prevent this.’ Special advice to ladies 
is added, They are well warned, for instance, that ‘a spur is a 
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source of danger, unless you know how to use it—or rather how 
not to use it.’ 


I do not think that the Lords Committee on Betting will 
do much good, and I am sure it will not do any if it wastes 
time on such witnesses as Mr. Peacock, the Chief Constable of 
Manchester. Some Chief Constables are sensible men, but, as 
the popular phrase runs, ‘there are others.’ As to betting, an 
enormous majority of men who back horses lose money, and 
know, therefore, that it would be an excellent thing if betting 
could be stopped. They know equally well that to stop it is 
impossible, and when Mr. Peacock advances the opinion that 
‘if you prevent the encouragement of betting in newspapers 
you will stop betting at once,’ he merely shows that his 
opinion is worthless and ridiculous. The publication of the 
odds is an item of great interest to multitudes of persons who 
never bet and have no idea of betting. They like to know 
what is favourite for the Derby or the Leger or some other 
big race ; if their friends have horses entered they take special 
interest in seeing in what estimation the animals are held by 
the more or less instructed public, for this is what the odds 
mean ; and when the King, or a Prime Minister, or some other 
personage, has a good horse in a coming race, numberless 
people wish to learn how its chances are esteemed, The state 
of the odds is a legitimate subject of information, and | am 
convinced that the public would vigorously support editors and 
proprietors of newspapers if an attempt were made to exclude 
such news from their columns. In the incredible event of such 
an attempt succeeding, the simple-minded Manchester police- 
man is hopelessly wrong in supposing that ‘you would stop 
betting at once.’ You would not stop it ‘at once,’ or by 
degrees, or in the end. Those who wished to bet would know 
quite well where to find the market. Even Mr. Peacock would 
not try to stop betting on racecourses. Apparently, therefore, 
he supposes that if the Ring offered 7 to 2 no backer would 
take it unless he had previously seen this price quoted in a news- 
paper ; which is doubly Peacockian or absurd, because in very 
many cases the published odds are not obtainable, and also 
because on about go per cent. or more of races there is no 
betting till the numbers go up, and consequently no odds are 
published at all. It is instructive to contrast the evidence of 
such a man as Colonel Fludyer, who knows what he is talking 
about, and of Mr. Peacock, who does not. 
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